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The HARVARD Edition 
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WORKS. 


Published in 10 and 20 Volume Editions. 
By HENRY N. HUDSON, 


Author of the Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare ; Editor of School Shakespeare, éc- 


WHAT EMINENT CRITICS SAY OF IT: 


P. A. DANIEL, an Eminent Shakespeer- 


S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, Author of Ali- 


ian, Lendon, Eng.—It should lead many to the beme’s Dictionary of Authors. — Mr. Hudson 


critical study of the text, and must command the atten- | has enriched the literature of our language with the 


tion of critics, containing, as it does, the most recent 
contribution to that study and from the pen of one of 
he best known of modern Shakesperian scholars. 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, the 
Shakespearian, Philadel phia.—lI scarcely know 
how I can better show my high appreciation of this 
noble edition, with its happy mingle of illustration, ex- 
planation, and keen, subtle, sympathetic criticism, than 
by p'acing it where English and German scholars can 
have free access to it, and learn from it the wealth of 
love and learning which in this country is dedicated to 
Shakespeare. 


J. 0. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPS, the 
Shnakespearian, Hollingbury Copse, Brigh- 
ten, Eng.— Your kind transmission of Mr. Hudson’s 
edition of Shakespeare has given me the greatest treat 
that I have had tor many a day, and I can hardly ex- 
press how much pleasure it affords me to possess so ad- 
mirable a work. The prefaces are written with such 
exceptional ability and knowledge, while the division 
ot the excellent notes into two sets is a splendid ar- 
rangement that alone would give a character to the 
work. 


JOSEPH CROSBY, the Shakespearian, 
Zanesville, O.—With the “ Harvard Edition,” and 
the Editor's “ Life,gArt, and Characters of Shakes- 
peare,”’ any reader will find himself thoroughly equipped 
for the intelligent study, textual and zxsthetic, of the 
great dramatist, 


fruits of his studies, mastering the difficulties of the 
poet with wonderful ingenuity, seizing the spirit of Lis 
characterization with kindred subtlety, and in a singu- 
larly nervous and racy style presenting some of the 
finest specimens of critical analysis of which any mod- 
ern writer can boast. 


Prof. DOWDEN, the Eminent Sbhakes- 
pearian, Dublin.—Hudson’s edition takes it place 
beside the best work of English Shakespeare students 


CYRUS NORTHRUP, Prof. of English 
Literature, Yale College.—I cannot better show 
my appreciation of his good sense, his correct judgment, 
and his skillful analysis of character, as well as of his 
learning, than by saying that his is one of the editions 
required in my classes, 


Dr. A. P. PEABODY, Harvard College. 
—As I have already said, in priot and in private speech, 
I regard the edition as unequaled in Shakesperian 
scholarship, and in its worth in the library and for cur- 
rent use; and I yield to no one in the highest regard for 
the editor. 


From KARL HKNORTZ’S Book on 
Shakespeare.—America has excellent Shakespearian 
scholars, but their works find acceptance only iz a limit- 
ed circle; but Hudson may boast that he has done more 
than any living literary historian to make Shakes- 
peare’s works accessible and comprehensible to the 
masses. 


Something New and Practical. 
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Primary Course, . 
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books. Duplicate copy in middle of each page. 


$ .84 
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g-charts. 


ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston; formerly Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in 


Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books 
in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving time and expense. 


The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment 
popes, 25 x 30 inches in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe's Read- 


PRICE PER SET OF FIFTY NUMBERS, $6.00; BACK FRAME, or EASEL, 50 cts. 


Por further information address the Publishers, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


NEW WORK, 19 Bond ®.: WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St.: E. C. MOCLINTOCK Agent. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave.: F. 8. BELDEN, Agent. 


Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. — This admirable 
work might with much fitness be called the epicurean 
Shakespeare, and if taken In the intended, best sense, 
no higher designation of praise could be offered it. 

ATHENAUM, London, Eng.— Mr. Hudson's 
vo'umes deserve to find a place in every library devoted 
to Shakespeare, to editions of his works, to his biog- 


aphy, and to the works of commentators. 


THE NATION, New WVork.—Hudson’s Har- 
vard edition, externally, is in form and simple elegam e 
a model of good taste. Mr. Hudson's part has been per- 
formed with equal jadgment; his introductions to the 
several plays are remarkably direct and lucid summa. 
ries of the state of our knowledge concerning them, 
and his notes are restrained, and yet sufficient. 


1@™ Buyers should not confound Hudson’s HARVARD Shakespeare, published in TeN and TwENTY-volume editions, with the old edition published in 185), 


GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Prices::Twenty Volume Edition, Cloth, - 


Ten Volume Edition, Cloth, 


$25.00 
20 00 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Boston, 


New Work, and Chicago. 


ENCOURAGED by our offer in the Spring of a Prize for a Poem on Steel Pens, the results of which 


we believe were mutually satisfactory 


both to ourselves and the numerous contributors, we have concluded 


to offer a second PRIZE of TEN DOLLARS for the Best Poem on Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. The 
Poem must not exceed 24 lines, nor allude to other makers. Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which 
they will receive 12 best assorted Steel Pens. Decisions will be based on literary merit. No puffs wanted. 


Award made October 1. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 


US 


Slate Pencils, 


IN WoOobdD. 
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HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 

hysical features are boldly and distinct- 
fy delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 
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AUTUMN. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 


Sweet is the voice that calls. 
From babbling waterfalls, 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying; 
And soft the breezes blow, 
And eddying come and go, 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


The crickets chirp all day, 
fairest summer, stay! ”’ 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning, 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar 
And hasten southward, ere the skies are frowning; 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning; 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest moon is redly burning; 


Ah, soon on field and hill 
The winds shall whistle shrill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together 
To fly from frosi and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


—Harper’s Monthly (1865). 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Bre Human.—It is vain for a teacher to attempt to 
pass for a faultless character in the eyes of his pupils. 
He is not faultless, and never can succeed in so far de- 
ceiving his pupils as to make them believe he is. He 
that would reach the human heart must himself be 
human; and the most human thing in human nature is 
imperfection. Rosseau says, “Keep not your foibles 
too much a secret from your pupil if, you have a mind 
to cure him of his, Let him observe in you the same 
struggles he experiences in himself.” But see to it 
that you always set him an example of brave resistance 
to every form of vice. Have no truce with base desires, 
appetites, or passions. Be the slave of no base habits, 
—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 

Onty Personat Success.—That teacher had a fear- 
fully low estimate of his calling when he said “ he cared 
nothing for his profession, — only for his own success.” 
That teacher cares nothing for associations, institutes, 
reading-rooms, reference-books, professional literature, 
and the like, and so helps nothing unless he can see an 
immediate benefit to self. He is not large enough to 
say, “I'll do something for the cause,” but is small 
enough to put self before any cause, however great or 
worthy, and so is too small to occupy a place in the 


noble pe teachers, and ought to resign. Out on 
him and with him! Let him sell wooden nutmegs or 
peddle dumb watches, but never teach ; never.—Hduca- 


tionist, 

ELEMENTARY Teacuina.—There are a great many 
people who imagine that elementary teaching might be 
Properly carried out by teachers provided with only 
elementary knowledge. Let me assure you that that is 
the profoundest mistake inthe world. There is nothing 
80 difficult to do as to write a good elementary book, 


7 


1 


and there is nobody so hard to teach properly and well 
as people who know nothing about a subject. That is 
why, to be a good elementary teacher, to teach the ele- 
ments of any subject, requires most careful considera- 
tion, even if you are a master of the subject; and, if 
you are not master of it, it is needful you should 
familize yourself with so much as you are called upon 
to teach, — soak yourself in it, so to speak, — until you 
know it as part of your daily life and daily knowledge, 
and then you will be able to teach anybody.—Prof. 
Hualey. 

Scoot Government. — While rightful authority 
should always be maintained, and should be respected 
by prompt and cheerful obedience, it should never be 
forgotten that children have rights which should never 
be infringed. They should be subject to no more re- 
straint than is necessary to maintain good order and to 
secure the successful working of the school. That kind 
of petty tyranny in the school-room that would inflict 
pains and penalties for the infraction of needless and 
arbitrary rules, and that does not distinguish between 


willful and obstinate resistance of authority and mere 
childish thoughtlessness, cannot be too strongly con- 
demned.—Supt. Leach, Providenee, R. I. 


ImmortTALITY !—This master-thought, which should 
be most in our minds, ever present with us, is one to 
which millions seem never to give a passing moment of 
serious reflection. They are as their dogs and their 
horses. Of all human beings, the clergy not excepted, 
those in the educational work should ponder most this 
sublime truth, and make it familiar as their native air 


to the youth who are everywhere passing through the 
schools. This is meat that doth not perish in the eat- 
ing.—Penn. School Journal. 


LIteRATURE AND THE CLAssics.— The 
Quarterly Review discusses the study of English litera- 
ture in an article which is a curious compound of intel- 
ligent criticism and blind conservatism. English gram- 
mar is “a strained and illogical jargon”; the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, by instituting a Modern Language 
Tripos, is “rivaling the huckstering facility of acom- 
mercial caterer”; the fanaticism of educational reform- 
ers who would abolish the compulsory study of Greek, 
presages the decay not only of English literature, but 
of “the growth of those liberal ideas of which they be- 
lieve themselves to be the most ardent apostles.” To 
refute such arrant Chauvinism would be a re-slaying of 
the slain. We would rather indorse the reviewer's 
much-needed warning against the study of English lit- 
erature at seoond-hand, as it is at present encouraged 
by examiners, and imparted by lecturers and crammers. 
It is a truth not sufficiently recognized, that there are 
many subjects good to teach, but bad to test. We can 
conceive no more stimulating study than to master a 


play of Shakespeare, —the plot, the characters, the 
psychology, and the poetry; no more difficult task than 
to set a paper that shall test whether such knowledge 
has been acquired at first-hand.—Jour. of Hd., England. 


ApAPTABILITY. — What we want is to find out what 
every one is fit for, and put them to that work which 
they naturally lean toward. There is a niche for every 
one; the trouble is, in dealing with people, we want to 


drive them into lines and battalions by wholesale, instead 
of finding for everybody his natural place.— Teacher. 


Out-poor GamEs.—It seems to us perfectly within 
the appropriate sphere of the managers of schools to 
consider this subject, and give such intelligent over- 
sight and direction as its importance demands. Chil- 
dren do not naturally play by rule; but they will play 
those games for which provision is made and toward 
which they are led and guided by sympathetic manage- 
ment. The inquiry should at least go so far as to de- 
termine what constitutes a desirable game for out-door 
exercise. Without doubt the prime requisite, is that it 


should be attractive. In every school there are some 
pupils whose joyous spirits prompt them to the neces- 
sary physical exercise. These arouse no solicitude on 
their behalf, unless it be to restrain. But there are 
likewise others whom the pressure of our educational 
system will force into sedentary habits. These need a 
strong out-door attraction. The effect upon these over- 


studious ones is the crucial test of the game and its 
attractiveness. From the ranks of these people too 
busy to take needful exercise, come most of the recruits 
for the invalids corps.— Student. 


NATIONAL AID FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY HON. J. W. DICKINSON, MASS, 


History and reason both testify to the fact, that what- 
ever we would have appear in the citizen or in the na- 
tion we must first put into the schools. Indeed, a na- 
tion is possible only so far as citizens can be trained in 
the schools to think alike and act alike. The nations 
of antiquity organized their schools with especial refer- 
ence to cultivating the national spirit. It was not un- 
til after the birth of the Greek and Roman republics 
that children were trained as ends to themselves. Na- 
tional education existing to the exclusion of individual, 
will make quiet subjects of arbitrary powers; but if 
there be added to national education that which devel- 
ops the individual, the foundation is made for free in- 
stitutions and for communities governed by self-imposed 
rules. 

No general and systematic education can be produced 
except by well-organized schools. No systematic edu- 
cation containing the two elements,—national and in- 
dividual development,—can be produced except in the 
schools of the people; and public schools can never be 
established or sustained except by public authority and 
by public funds. It is folly for a people to organize 
themselves into a free State, and attempt to promote or 
to perpetuate its institutions, without providing by law 
for universal education, which shall be at the same time 
compulsory and free. The government of a free State, 
that it may exist and be able to exercise its own proper 
functions, must provide those institutions which shall 
educate the people into harmony with itself. 

Does our National Government hold such a relation 
to the people that, in accordance with its constitution 
and laws, it can justly and legally aid the people in or- 
ganizing and supporting a system of public schools? 
This question may be answered by showing, in the 
first place, what a republican State or nation is, and for 
what it may properly exist; and by showing, in the 
second place, the relation that the enumerated powers, 
granted by the Constitution, holds to the incidental or 
implied powers. 

A republican State is a community of persons, living 
within well-defined limits of territory, and under a per- 
manent organization, governed by self-imposed rules, 
for the purpose of securing to themselves the enjoyment 
of the objects of their natural rights and the means of 
personal and social development. 

If this is the true definition of a free State, it follows 
that the State and the people are one; that the State 
exists for the good of the individuals which constitute 
it, and that the State can justly do anything which is 
necessary to be done to secure the protection and devel- 
opment of its citizens, and which the citizens cannot do 
each acting for himself alone. . 

It may be shown that the degree of protection a State 
can afford its citizens will always be equal to the right 
development of their mind. One must be trained to 
think, that he may become an intelligent, conscientious 
subject of just laws, His faculties must be properly 
trained that he may have intelligence to discover what 


are the rights of men, and what are the obligations 
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arising from them, that he may know the relations 
which individuals hold to society, and be able and in- 
clined to perform all his public duties. The State, that 
it may become the successful guardian of the rights of 
the people, must become the founder and supporter of 
public educational institutions. 

A nation, said John Milton, ought to be as one huge 
Christian personage, one mighty growth or stature of 
an honest man, as big and compact in virtue as in body; 
for look, what the ground and causes are of happiness 
to one man, the same ye shall find them to a whole 
State. The State, says Lieber, is a form and faculty of 
mankind to lead the species toward greater perfection. 


Civil constitutions and civil laws are simply rules of 
conduct. If they are wisely made and justly executed 
by the governing power of a free State, there must be 
implied in these acts the existence of intelligence and 
the power of self-control generally diffused among the 
people; for, as has already been said, the governing 
power is the people themselves. As knowledge and 
self-control are the products of education, or rather as 
one is the product and the other is education itself, it 
would seem absurd for the governing power of a repub- 
lican State to establish a constitution or enact laws 
which should neither expressly nor by implication 
grant the right to itself to give national aid to the peo- 
ple in support of their public schools ; for witholding 
from itself this right would be equivalent to forbidding 
what may be necessary to its own existence. “The 
authority to educate is a constituent part of the right 
of self-preservation which the nation may exercise as 
well as any individual citizen.” “As every natural 
person may take due measures for his own improvement, 
8o every artificial or corporate person may do the same.” 

From what has been said, the justice and wisdom of 
granting aid in the support of public educational insti- 
tutions, by a national tax if necessary, can hardly be 
questioned. But still it may be said that the funda- 
mental idea of our National Constitution is, that the 
people are sovereign, and that asa nation they can do 
only what the Constitution which they have established 
permits. ‘This must be admitted to be true, and yet 
there is nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States which excludes incidental or implied powers.” 
“The Articles of Confederation gave nothing to the 
United States, but what was expressly granted but the 
new Constitution dropped the word expressly, and left 
the question whether a particular power was granted to 
depend on a fair construction of the whole instrument.” 
“No constitution can contain an accurate detail of all 
the subdivisions of its power, and all the means by 
which they can be carried into execution.” “Its nat- 
ure requires that only the great outlines should be 
marked, and its important objects designated, and all 
the minoringredients left to be deduced from the nature 
of these objects.” “The sword and the purse, all the exter- 
nal relation, and no inconsiderable portions of the industry 
of the nation were intrusted to the General Government ; 
and a government intrusted with such ample power, on the 
due execution of which the happiness and prosperity of 
the people vitally depended, must be intrusted with 
ample means for their execution. The Constitution 
has not left the right of Congress to employ the neces- 
sary means for the execution of its powers to general 
reasoning. Article I., Sec. 8 of the Constitution ex- 
pressly confers on Congress the power to make all laws 
that may be necessary and proper to carry into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers.” “Congress may employ 
such means and pass such laws as it may deem necessary 
to carry into execution great powers granted by the 
the Constitution.” “The powers of the Government 
were given for the welfare of the Nation.” “ They 
were intended to endure for ages to come, and to be 
adapted to the various crises in human affairs. If the 
end be legitimate and within the scope of the Constitu- 
tion, all means which are appropriate and plainly 
adapted to this end, and which are not prohibited by 
the Constitution, are lawful.”, 

This opinion of Chancellor Kent is entitled to great 
weight, not only as authority, but as in accordance with 
the highest reason, and an inevitable deduction from 
necessary truths. 

It is admitted that every government, whether na- 
tional, State, or town, must be vested with incidental 


powers that it may exercise in a free, intelligent, and 
efficient manner powers expressly granted. It should 
be admitted, also, that incidental and enumerative pow- 
ers bear a relation to each other, the nature and extent 
of the latter always determining the nature and extent 
of the former. Examples illustrating this truth may 
be readily given. 

The constitutional law of the United States has com- 
manded the governing power to guarantee to every in- 
dividual State a republican form of government. The 
history of the race and the nature of man both teach us 
that this is impossible except the people are trained to- 
gether in the public schools. Therefore the obligation 
to establish republican institutions implies the power to 
establish educational institutions adapted to create the 
republican spirit. Again, power is expressly granted 
to provide for the general welfare of the people. But 
without a general diffusion of knowledge and a right 
training of the minds of the people, their general wel- 
fare cannot be provided for. Therefore the express 
power to provide fer the general welfare implies the 
power to provide common schools as the necessary means 
by which this great end is to be accomplished. 


To fail to educate the people is to fail to guarantee to 
them a republican form of government, or to provide for 
their general welfare. The founders of the government 
of the United States never intended to frame a consti- 
tution which should forbid the governing power of the 
Nation to make education compulsory, if necessary, and 
if necessary to grant aid in the support of public schools. 
This truth may be derived from a just analysis of the 
Constitution itself, and from the history of our national 
legislation during the constitutional period of our gov- 
ernment. 

Appropriations of public money have been made by 
the National Government to establish and support agri- 
cultural colleges, the Smithsonian Institution, Indian 
schools, and the Bureau of Education. In earlier times 
the principle of granting national aid to educational in- 
stitutions was accepted by the Congress of the Confed- 
eration in the acts which devoted one-sixteenth of the 
public lands of the Nation to the support of public 
schools in the new States. This amount was afterward 
doubled, and through all the subsequent history of our 
constitutional government it has been the policy of the 
Nation to grant national aid in support of public schools. 
Although the education of the whole people is neces- 
sary for the continued existence of the republic, and 
notwithstanding the supreme law of the land may sanc- 
tion that legislation which contributes of the resources 
of the Nation to the support of public educational insti- 
tutions, still if the individual States, and if yet smaller 
political units, can do this work of educating for them- 
selves, then the National Government may well commit 
it to their hands. 

But what are the facts bearing on this point of ability 
of the States to educate each its own people as they 
must be educated that they may became safe and effi- 
cient citizens of a free commonwealth. This is a ques- 
tion of deepest concern to the Government of the United 
States. It may be answered by a careful reference to 
the amount of illiteracy in the several States, and to 
the means which they possess for its removal. 

The returns of the last census show that the total 
population of the United States is a little more than 
50,000,000 ; that the school population is about 15,300,- 
000; that 9,780,700 are enrolled in the public schools, 
and 567,000 in the private schools; and that the aver- 
age daily attendance in the public schools is 5,804,993. 
Thus it appears that more than one-fourth of the school- 
children of the country are out of school altogether, and 
that but little more than one-half of those enrolled on 
the registers of the schools are in regular attendance 
upon them. As a result of the non-attendance, and of 
the irregular attendance of so large a number of children 
of school-age, there are in the United States nearly 
5,000,000 of persons who, at ten years of age and over, 
cannot read, and more than 6,000,000 who cannot write. 
The percentage of total population who cannot read is 
9.82; of these who cannot write, 12.44. 

From these returns of the last census it appears that 
the States have a great, important, and difficult task on 
their hands, to extend their public school system over 


all the school population, and to collect all the children 


into the public schools. But, if we analyze the returns, 
we shall find that the burden of this enormous work 
rests unequally on different parts of the country. Be- 
sides it should not be forgotten that ignorance has a 
tendency to perpetuate itself and increase. It is almost 
impossible, in a partially educated community, to excite 
that interest in public schools which is necessary to lead 
the people to make the sacrifices necessary for their 
support; and, more than this, the opposition of a por- 
tion of the people in such a community to the support 
of schools at public expense is not unfrequently so vio- 
lent as to paralyze all efforts of the friends of education 
to establish them. In such a condition of things exter- 
nal aid must be rendered until efficient educational in- 
stitutions are established on a firm basis, and a generous 
public sentiment is created in their favor. 

It is in accordance with a sound philosophy for the 
National Government to do anything and everything, 
as far as its ability extends, which is necessary to be 
done for its own preservation and for the development 
of its people, and which the States or the people cannot 
do as individuals acting alone. 

Ignorance is a dangerous element in any community. 
It always has, and always will, prove fatal to republics. 
For this reason, and for the sake of the citizens consid- 
ered each as an end unto himself, our republic should 
make all possible haste to render universal those insti- 
tutions which have for their object intelligence and 
virtue. 

Reason and the public sentiment of the country unite 
in urging our National Congress to grant immediate aid 
to those sections of the republic that are struggling to 
help themselves into the possession of institutions which 
seem to be tle only possible means of preparing the 
people to be free. Congress should pass a bill in aid of 
establishing and supporting those schools at least which 
furnish the means of elementary instruction. And that 
these schools may be supplied with competent teachers, 
aid should be furnished for establishing training-schools, 
teachers’ institutes, and normal schools. The funds 
provided should be distributed on the basis of illiteracy, 
for in this way those who need the aid will receive it. 
The distribution should be made by State agencies, 
made responsible to the Secretary of the Interior through 
the Bureau of Education. This will render unnecessary 
the creation of new offices, and prevent the clashing of 
conflicting authorities. No State should receive its 
share of the fund unless it raised for its own schools an 
amount of money equal to at least one-third of what it 
would receive from the national treasury, for this would 
require the States to use their powers in helping them- 
selves in proportion as they are helped. 

The aid should be furnished at once, for when the 
Nation is in peril there is no time to be lost, And 
finally the authority of administering the law granting 
the aid should be vested in the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, for then the same power that made the law could 
compel its faithful execution. 

It should be remembered by every patriotic citizen 
and every intelligent statesman that the education of 
the people is one of the requisites of a free State; for a 
general intelligence, with its attendant virtues, is nec- 
essary to the existence of the republican spirit. Plato 
says that the greatest good of a State is unity; the 
greatest evil, discord and destruction. And there will 
be unity when, if one member suffer, if one citizen is 
touched, all are quickly sensitive, and the least hurt to 
the smallest part of the State runs through the whole 
body and vibrates the soul. 

A common sympathy among the people of a country 
is necessary to the existence of that national spirit 
which alone can produce unity and stability. Such a 
sympathy is the result of a good education made com- 
mon to all. Why, then, should not the governing-power 
of the republic make all possible haste to strengthen the 
weak places within its borders, by giving direct aid to 
those who at present are unable to help themselves ; and 
who has ever presented a reason, or who can present 
one, worthy of the attention of a thoughtful American 
citizen, against receiving with joy all,that will be likely 
to be given ? 


— 
One such man as Whitney is worth more than all the 


common schools of New England ever cost.—Mann. 
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THINGS AND SYMBOLS IN PRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 


We are constantly concerned with two great and 
diverse lines of human experience, both being equally 
real,—and if not equally important, we have no scales 
which can try their comparative weight,—the tangible 
facts of daily life; and our own intellectual and spiritual 
conceptions and obstructions, which have also their own 
modes of expression. Since these modes of expression 
can only be addressed to the senses, and the abstract 
must depend upon the concrete for representation, it is 
little wonder that, with all the vital importance of the 
distinction, we are very prone to lose sight of it. We 
take the symbol for the thing signified; we substitute 
terms in equations which are unequal, and inextricable 
confusion results. This confusion besets all philosophy, 
all theology ; but in its immediate power of obstruction, 
perhaps it stands in no one’s way more than in the 
teacher’s. And it is nowhere a worse pitfall than in 
teaching arithmetic. } 

It is not easy, always, to remember that children have 
a great capacity for assimilating knowledge through 
direct perception, and very little through generalized or 
abstract statement. Even if we remember this, we often 
lose sight of this very difference in the things them- 
selves. In our own minds comparison and selection 
have been so long at work that we mistake results for 
the impressions which produced them, and forget 
that even first principles are educed from a great num- 
ber of examples. The natural, easy, and fruitful method 
of gaining knowledge is by just this comparison and 
selection; and teachers, even the wisest, cannot make 
second-hand observation as good as new. 

This distinction between things and their symbols 
must be early pointed out to the child. He cannot 
understand too soon that all written language is a matter 
of symbols. Take a simple illustration: Harry, tat. 
Jive, is asked to make a man on his slate. He promptly 
responds, after this fashion: A MAN. “Is that a 
man?” Harry nods. (To the slate), “Good morn- 
ing, sir.” Harry’s face shines with the quick sense of 
humor which he has the good fortune to possess. “Can’t 
you’make a man?” Harry quickly draws a child’s 
symbol fora man, (Regarding the slate gravely), “So 
that’s a man, is it? Well, let’s hear him talk.” Harry 
laughs. He looks wistful. Evidently he is hard at 
work, thinking. At last he bursts out, “I can’t make a 
man, but I can make something that stands for a man!” 

Now arithmetic is often made a difficult and discour- 
aging study to the child, by setting him to work at 
abstractions which have no real meaning to him. Let 
him deal first with evident and palpable numbers; real 
things, not their symbols. The idea of numbers must 
be the true conception of the actual thing, which is 
something very palpable. Take that first. When he 
learns to form the numerals let him understand clearly 
that he is learning to make something that stands for 
two,—for five,—for ten. And the relations of numbers 
should be made equally clear. The multiplication-table 
can be taught, no doubt, to the average child of seven 
to ten years, even as a kind of puzzle. But it is only 
“committed to memory.” It can be really learned in 
half the time, after a clear and patient exhibit of it. A 
very small child will see that two fives make ten, three 
fives make fifteen, four fives make twenty; and having 
seer this a few times, be knows it. 

The weights and measures ought always to be shown 
to primary scholars. Nine boys out of ten will enter 
with active interest and delight into a lesson in weigh- 
ing, and the table being clearly written out upon the 
blackboard, they will study it from time to time in con- 
nection with the weights they are using, and will easily 
remember at least a part of it. After such a lesson a 
child goes home from school with a good, definite new 
idea. And the best thing about learning in this way 
is, that it quickens and develops the child’s powers. 
Any arbitrary use of symbols, not understood though 
perhaps facilely accepted, stultifies. The boy who is 
weighing compares the light bran with the heavy 
bullets; he is not only studying the measures of weight, 
but he is learning, in nature’s own way, something of 


the thing itself as a property of matter. His percep- 


tions are drawn on; he takes in knowledge from his own 


observation with that confidence and pleasure which are 


the natural rewards and incentives of study. 

A few words of comment, when such a lesson is mas- 
tered. will not be amiss, Give a brief description of 
various standards and modes of measurement, such as 
French weights and measures, or the money of various 
times and countries. Such information will be greedily 
seized by the brighter pupils, and will help in the be 
ginnings of that breadth and freedom of thinking on 
general subjects which ripens into culture. It helps, 
too, to fix that all-important distinction between the 
weight or gravitation of bodies,—God-given,—and the 
standard,—man-contrived,—by which we have agreed to 
measure and compare these qualities. 

After the first steps, which demand abundant repe- 
tition, a class taught in this manner will make rapid 
progress. And every advance will be a real and perma- 
nent gain. They will have a grasp upon nature’s abso- 
lute facts, instead of a floating sea of figures without 
reality of meaning. For to be “quick at figures” does 
not necessarily imply any real knowledge of the science 
of numbers. 

Mathematics and metaphysics may seem very far 
apart, but they are curiously hinged together. In the 
whole domain of the human mind we may discover this 
tendency to knit together the material facts of creation 
and the subtleties of the intellect. Much that is essen- 
tially abstract and symbolic has become in its expressed 
forms so fixed, so apparently definite and positive, that 
we forget that it has only a representative value. But 
in every child the race has to recapitulate its progress, 
and teachers and text-books seem sometimes to thwart 
the course which they are intended to assist. 


SCHOOLMASTER JACOB’S SCRAP- BOOKS. 


BY MBS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


“T have been to visit the schoolmaster who put me 
through the common English branches and the rudi- 
ments of Latin,” said a well-known professional gentle- 
man to me a short time since. 

“He was a genius in his way, very successful as a 
teacher, and peculiarly gifted in inciting the farmers’ 
boys in the remote country region where he established 
his school, to right thinking and right living. 

‘He had peculiar methods of conveying instruction, 
as well as a peculiar system of reward and punishment. 


p “He made very few rules, and in case one was broken 


in spirit or in letter, the delinquent was set up on a 
high school in front of a small, long-legged desk facing 
the stool, and made to read, for a longer or shorter 
time, as the case might be, from the ‘ Bad-boy’s’ scrap 


book. 
“This was a thick, heavy, leather covered account- 


book, in which had been pasted clippings from news- 
papers for the last twenty years relating to the misad- 
ventures of boys, — not stories, usually, but items of 
news. There were all sorts of boys represented here 
The boy who disobeyed his parents; the boy who was 
drowned going in bathing, or fishing, or after pond- 
lilies on Sunday,—who came to grief prowling around 
with his gun on that day. The boy who broke his leg 
while stealing his neighbor’s cherries, and the one whose 
back was broken in a fall from a hickory tree that he 
was plundering; the boy who was content to remain at 
the foot of the class was shown up together with the 
one who procured and read bad books on the sly, and 
the boy who ran away. In fact, there was something 
to suit nearly every case of a boy whose head was s0 filled 
with mischief that he could not conform to the simple 
rules of Master Jacob’s school. 

“These were real happenings, — there was no non- 
sense about them; the idle boy, the lazy boy, the mis- 
chievous boy, the wicked boy, the cruel boy, the profane 
boy, all came to the same inevitable bad end. 

“An hour’s reading of these newspaper paragraphs 
made a boy’s heart sink within him, and caused a re- 
solve to shoot up in it that he would turn him right 
about and classify him in future to quite a different 
order of boys. On the last page of this scrap-book, 
written in a fait, bold hand, were the startling words : 
‘ How long before some item of your downward career 
shall go to help fill the pags of this book?’ 


“The other scrap-book;was a gem in every way. It 
was a new, large, elegantly-bound blank-book, in which 
was daintily pasted chronicles of noble deeds: Short 
lives of fgood men, beneficent acts, of all the sweet and 
kindly things that go to make this life beautiful, and to 
prepare for the enjoyment of a heaven to come; and 
the book was rendered more attractive by the insertion, 
at short intervals, of beautiful engravings and many 
lovely sketches in water-colors. 

“This book was used as a reward of merit. When 
you saw a lad with that book on the desk before him, 
you might be sure, without asking, that he had deserved 
the master’s approval in some way. 

“Such was the salutary effect of these two books that 
there was seldom a time that the Good-boy’s book was 
not somewhere in demand among the twenty boys, 
while the Bad-boy’s book was left upon its high desk 
for the dust to accumulate upon. 

“*T have been counted as a successful teacher,’ my 
old master said to me on the occasion of my recent visit; 
‘my boys always improved morally and spiritually, as 
well as mentally, under my charge; my boys have been 
heard from in the world always as men of integrity who 
have tried to find the best and truest in life. Oh, I must 
not forget to show you my Good-boy’s scrap-book. I 
am constantly making additions to it;’ and he brought 
forward the worn, but familiar, book saying, ‘ Look 
there, and there, and there,’ at many items with red 
pencilings on the margin,—a few words with a date at- 
tached. ‘That tells when they were with me,’ he said, 
with pride. ‘Good boys, they were; all good boys.’ 
“*And the other book,’ I asked; ‘how many have 
helped to fill that ?’ 

“* Not one, my boy; I speak with truth; not one,’ 
said the old man, with tears in his eyes now. ‘It is 
singular, but it goes to prove my theory, that if you 
can impress the consequences of wrong-doing upon a 
child, he is almost sure to prefer the right to the wrong. 
Then when emulation burns the breast, a boy is bound 
to succeed, for competition and emulation have honor 
for their basis, and that was the spirit that the Good- 
boy’s book was intended to inspire. 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 


BY WM, M. THAYER, GREELEY, COL, 


On a tour over the Rocky Mountains and return by the Mar- 
shall and Alpine Passes, on the Rio Grande and Union Pacific 
Railways, the thought was awakened, What a school for the 
teachers of the United States! The thought grew as the 
wonders of the mountains and cafions multiplied. We could 
not shake it off. Additional reasons why the teachers of the 
East should visit this part of their country were suggested. 
We spoke of it to the distinguished principal of the Denver 
High School, on our return. “Better than a trip to Europe, 
for the health.”’ he replied; ‘‘for three years I have camped in 
the mountains during my summer vacation, and I never did 
anything so good for my health.’ That was still another 
reason why the teachers of our country should visit the Rockies. 
We had thought of it only as a school, where geography, his- 
tory, geology, botany, civil engineering, and almost every other 
branch of knowledge taught in our schools, may be studied 
along with the pleasure. Not only a school, but also a sani- 
tarium, may be found on these grand altitudes; and that, too, 
with half the expense necessary to accomplish a European 
tour. It is scarcely worth the while to cross the ocean to be- 
hold scenery that is surpassed in grandeur and sublimity in 
our own West. ‘‘ Nothing in Alpine scenery to surpass this,’’ 
remarked a fellow-traveller to us, when we were taking in the 
outlook twelve thousand feet above the level of thesea. He 
spoke from personal observation; he had been there. ‘‘ Were 
it otherwise, even,’’ we answered, ‘‘I should rather see the 
marvels of my own country first; after that I should not object 
to seeing the marvels of other lands.” 

It is quite impossible for any one to appreciate fully the 
magnitude of our country without traveling over it. It is still 
more difficult to appreciate the heights, depths, and glories of 
the Rocky Mountains without seeing them. Every tourist will 
say, after enjoying the sight, ‘‘ The half was never told me.” 
He will feel that all the expenditure of time and money is 
nothing compared with the returns in pleasure and profit. He 
will get such a view, also, of the remarkable growth and 
wealth of his country as he can learn from no statistical tables. 
Seeing is indispensable to a complete and satisfactory under- 
standing. The knowledge of personal observation and experi- 
ence is the most practical kind of knowledge. 

Teachers have frequent use of examples of enterprise, per- 
severance, courage, skill, and indomitable spirit. Nowhere 
can they find more remarkable illustrationsjof these and other 
kindred noble qualities than appear in the civil engineering 


which constructs railways to the summit of mountains, twelve 
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thousand feet above the sea-level. One can scarcely believe 
that such an engineering feat is within human possibility until 
he sees it for himself. He cannot understand how a railroad 
can wind around mountain-sides, through mysterious cafions 
and perilous gorges, turning short corners around granite cliffs 
hundreds of feet above the valley below, with weird and craggy 
peaks shooting perpendicularly two thousand feet and more 
skyward, without beholding for himself. The enterprise, skill, 
perseverance, and pluck necessary to overcome such difficulties 
and surmount such obstacles appear at every foot of the way. 
Even the thought of a man, with faith and courage enough to 
undertake to scale the highest mountains by railways, is an 
inspiration. To such a man “impossible is the language of 
fools.” All ordinary difficulties, such as pupils encounter in 
acquiring an education, dwindle into insignificance before such 
an example of heroic effort. 

By combining the two pleasure-trips and camping for several 
days at a time in localities especially favorable to research, 
the starting-point being Denver, teachers may derive the 
largest good, physically and mentally. The Rio Grande and 
Union Pacific Railways have already woven a net-work of lines 
in Colorado, and even to California, covering every point of 
special interest; and they are still extending their roads with 
almost incredible rapidity. Doubtless arrangements could be 
made for teachers’ excursions, during the long vacations of 
next summer, at greatly reduced prices, enabling large num- 
bers to enjoy a term in this school of nature, 


PEN- PICTURES. 


BY META WELLEBS, 


L—THE OLD DESK. 


In the remotest corner of a dark basement, festooned by cob- 
webs and surrounded by old school-furniture, the teacher’s 
desk stands eloquently silent. A musty odor of the dead past 
comes from the long-closed drawers in which were stored the 
compositions, copy-books, and intercepted love-letters of many 
who to-day set behind the accountant’s desk, in the editor’s 
chair, or in dingy city offices. Often, when weary and worn, 
their thoughts revert to the girls and boys who used to sit in 
front of the old desk. Again “‘ bright eyes look love to eyes 
which speak again,’’ when the teacher’s eye was averted or 
ooking for errors. The teacher, a tall, slender, dark-eyed 
man, was full of enthusiasm, eager to make his school the best 
of the day. Though a genial companion, he was a terror to 
evil-doers. When a large boy refused to come up to his desk, 
daring him to come and take him, he sprang, agile as a panther, 
from behind it, seized the offender and brought him up stand- 
ing in front of it. None ever waited for a second invitation 
after that; orders issued from bebind that desk were obeyed! 

I have read somewhere that a word once uttered echoes on 
through the corridors and arches of Time forever. Musing upon 
the truth of the assertion, I heard a sharp, quick rap upon the 
old desk before me. A transformation scene took place: the 
rubbish disappeared, the darkness vanished, things ‘‘ came to 
order.”” The desk was in its wonted place, on the platform. 
The old stove, whose heart had long been cold, glowed with 
pleasure. Bright young faces bent over their tasks, From the 
window of a two-story, plain, brick building, my vision swept 
over a low, level prairie,—or, rather, marsh,—dotted here and 
there with houses and gardens or groups of huts inhabited by 
‘*squatters’”’ who pay no rent, hold no warranty deed or 
claim save the right of possession, and who may be ordered to 
‘move on”’ at any time that the land comes into market. 
At night the air is made vocal by an orchestra of frogs and 
moequitoes. 

From the North and east windows the Chicago River twists 
itself sluggishly about like an over-gorged black snake; in all 
else the scenery is the same continued. Young ladies trip 
down to the post-office in high-topped boots instead of buttoned 
boots. ‘*‘No bottom here!” is the warning stuck up in the 
middle of streets. 

Yet the teacher, toiling patiently on, strikes bed-rock, and 
slowly raises the massive piers over which the bridges may be 
thrown, and a city built ‘‘that hath foundations.” Often 
whilst sitting behind his desk, a look of anguish comes 
over his face, and his thoughts wander to the bed-side of one 
who longs for ‘‘ school to let out.”’ He is poorly paid, and his 
nights are spent in ministering to the wants and comforts of 
the loved one who is “slowly wearing away.”” . . . 

The scene changes. The squatters “* have folded up their 
tents like the Arabs.’ Handsome residences and business- 
blocks cover the area as far as the eye can reach. The old 
school-house has disappeared, but a palatial one, bearing the 
same name, looms up before us. It is only one of many that 
have sprung up as if by an enchanters’s wand. The city ranks 
thirdinthe Union. . .. 

Much as the face of the city has changed, the changes 
- wrought in the face and form of the once athletic teacher have 
been greater. ‘‘In his dark eye, on his hollow cheek, well are 
the death-signs read.’’ At the head of his new school, with as 
many teachers under him as were employed by the whole city 
when he sat behind the old desk, he realized that the age is 
progressive. “Ideas one cherished are laid aside as a garment 
which has been outgrown; brawn no longer constitutes an im- 
portant factor in the teacher’s make-up. The orders he gives 
from his couch in the office are implicitly carried out. Words 

govern, not blows,—brain not brawn. ‘The teacher’s work is 
almost done; closing the school-room door for the last time, 


he has but one more desire; viz., to die principal of the W. 
School. It was granted; no successor was appointed to fill his 
place until it was made vacant by death. The pioneer teacher 
loved his work and did it nobly, though he knew nothing of 
the ‘‘ New Education.”’ 

The old desk, after having served its day and generation 
faithfully, is crowded out by an “improved patent” less cum- 
brous and more ornamental if not more useful, Though 
silent, it teaches that all things are transitory; that what is 
heralded as new to-day is cast off to-morrow; but through all 
the changing scenes of time, the teacher’s work remains the 
same ‘‘ yesterday, to-day, and forever.”’ 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


ON READING FAST. 


In teaching children to read, it is the common practice of 
the schools to drill them in a slow rate of utterance and a dis- 
tinct enunciation of every word. Oral or elocutionary effect 
is what is aimed at; and, while practising, the student is con- 
tinually reminded that reading fast is a fault. As a natural 
consequence the mind of the learner, suiting its mood to the 
acquired rate of speech, takes in the sense of what is read 
slowly; and this indolent habit of thought is still further con- 
firmed if the pupil complies with the usual injunction to study 
the lesson carefully beforehand and make himself familiar with 
it. All who recall their school-day lessons in reading will re- 
member that to read slowly was not an occasional precept, but 
a prime condition of progress and excellence. 

I have no fault to find with this well-tried method of teach- 
ing the subject of reading; it is an admirable adaptation of the 
means to the end; but I wish to raise a question about the 
end. To be a good oral reader is an accomplishment seldom 
over-estimated; but has it ever occurred to any one that the 
instructor owes his pupil a far more important duty than that 
of training him to read slowly? In teaching this, as well as 
every other branch of education, the main effort will be ex- 
pended on what will be of greatest service to the student in 
after-life; the teacher must look beyond present effect to the 
permanent results his instruction is toproduce. The true way 
to decide what*is most important to teach in the reading class 
is to ask what practical use busy men and women make of 
their knowledge of the art. 

Leaving out’ professional readers’ and the clergy, not one 
man in a thousand does public oral reading enough to be worth 
taking into the account. With the mass of people reading is 
not a vocal process, but simply a means of deciphering the 
signs, and thus finding out the recorded thoughts of others. 
When reading for their own pleasure, most people from choice, 
and a large number from necessity, seek to grasp the sense as 
rapidly as possible; instead of reading slowly, what they desire 
is to be able to read fast; to take in, not a word, but a whole 
line or sentence at a single glance. But, while here and there 
one like Macaulay is gifted with the power ‘‘to read books 
faster than other people skim them, and skim them faster 
than other people turn the leaves,’’ the majority of men and 
women whose time is valuable find the inability to assimilate 
printed and written matter rapidly a continual annoyance and 
a hindrance in their work. 

That this defect in transmitting thought from the page to the 
mind is largely the result of training received, on the one 
hand, and the lack of another very important kind of training, 
on the other, scarcely admits of a doubt. The writer, having 
frequent occasion to do a great deal of reading in a short space 
of time, finds himself continually handicapped by an uncon- 
querable habit of moderation acquired at school, and is assured 
by repeated experiments with children that, with proper drill, 
they may easily learn to read much faster than is their wont. 
To be able to read fast, then, would be a means of saving an 
incalculable amount of time for thousands of men to whom 
time is money; nor would it interfere in the least with the 
exercise of that vocal accomplishment, which is the great desid- 
eratum in oral reading. Why, then, should not silent reading 
at sight be thoroughly taught in schools, until students acquire 
the almost priceless power of transmitting to the brain the 
exact sense the instant the eye falls on the group of words 
which conveys it, and passing without loss of time to the next 


and the next, until the whole is read ? 
C. M. Barrows, 


VARIETIES. 


— Some time since the pupils of a certain high school were 
taking notes in history, and taking them very carelessly as the 
following blunder will show. This note was given out: ‘‘ The 
Druids worshipped the mistletoe.”’ It required a tremendous 
effort to keep from laughing when a youth arose the next day, 
and in a drawling manner informed the teacher that “‘ the 
Druids worship the middle-toe.”’ 


— A young lady in a seminary arose to recite her Latin. 
She started off boldly with ‘* Hic-haec-hoc,”’—*‘ hug-us, hug-us, 
hug-us.” ‘‘Excuse me,” interrupted the young professor, 
**but don’t you think you are asking just a itttle too much?”’ 
She sat down simmering in her own blushes, while the other 
girls tittered. 

— In the chronological record of some of our United States 
histories is found the following note: ‘1757, Montcalm took 
ft. William Henry; Massacre.” Judge of a teacher’s surprise 
when a pupil arose, and with a confident air said, “In 1757 
Montcalm took a fit and William Henry was massacred.” 


— With weary feet we daily tread 
The circle of a selfsame-round Mrs, Whitney. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


[Written in memory of the late Jostam A. STEARNS, by one of his for. 
mer‘pupils,} 
The work has dropped from out his weary hands, 
And, like a tired child, when day is done, 
Oar friend has fallen asleep. It is not death,— 
New life begun. 
Ab! passing sweet must be the rest 
Of souls like his, so true, so pure, 
When all life’s battles are bravely won, 
And Heaven is sure. 


His chosen life-work not what men call great,— 
To mould the youthful mind and heart; 
No statesman, poet, priest, or s*~* may boast 
igher art. 
How many a wayward one he turned from error’s path! 
Such influence reaches far beyond our ken; 
He greatest is who wields the greatest power for good 
O’er fellow-men. 


We would that we could paint his life, 

So grandly free from earthly stain; 

His disregard of self, when he might soothe 
Another’s pain. 

More tender heart did never woman bear; 

No man a braver soul for truth and right; 

And many are the loving hearts shall keep 


His memory bright. J. W. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications re to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EAstMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


STUDY OF AMERICAN FOREST TREES. 


Part I.—Diagonal. 

. * . 
. . * 
. . . * 


1. A small tree growing on the coast ranges of California. 

2. A tree of several varieties, some of them very handsome, some very 
valuable. Foand in almost every State. 

3. A tree of different varieties growing mostly in the Northern States 
and British Possessions, whose wood and bark are useful in many ways. 

. 3 small tree, exceedingly balsamiferous, found in Florida and West 
Indies. 

5. A very common tree, large, and valuable for fuel, and also for turn- 
ing purposes. Susceptible of a beautifal polish. 

Diagonal.—A tree of several names; strong, durable wood; much used 
for railway ties, 
Part IT.—Acrostic. 

1, A large tree at the North; ashrub at the South. The wood white, 
hard, brittle. 

2. A small tree growing along streams and in swamps. The wood much 
valued in the baking of bricks. 

3. Asmall tree of Florida and West Indies, bearing a small edible fruit, 

4. A tree of the Western States, the leaves of which yield a volatile oil, 
and the wood and roots of which are much prized for cabinet-making 

5. A tree growing throughout the United States, sometimes very large; 
The wood white, soft, and of little value. 

6. Three other familiar names. General] 
or 40 feet high. Wood exceedingly heavy, s 
flowers very beautifu). 

7. A Californian tree, quite large and compact, valuable wood, very 
odoriferous. 

8. Another large Californian tree, sometimes 21 feet in circumference, 
growing near the coast. 

9. A tree of many varieties, wood meen tough and unwedgable, 
= —~ io largely for hubs and water pipes. The bark of one kind me- 

icinal. 

10. A large tree of the Southern States, with wood which is white, soft, 
and easily worked. 

The initials of the above ten trees give the name of one found through- 
out the West Indies and Central America, with heavy, durable, close- 
grained wood, beautifully variegated with brown, white, and yellow, and 
abounding in a white, exceedingly poisonous sap. 


Part III.—Enigmatical Trees (partly phonetic), 


a shrub, but sometimes 30 
rong, and close grained, and 


A poisonous serpent. 28. Nice, trim. 

A fisb. 29. A garden-plant of an Easte 
The voice of a quadraped. mountain. 

Another fish. A chest, 


. An article of trimming. 

. Atree which reminds of Soc- 
rates’ fate. 

A State, and the call of an an- 
imal. 


A color, and a boy’s name. 

A body of water, and a fruit. 
A mineral. 

A month, and a small fruit. 
Calcareous earth. 


The popular name of a State. 

A grain. 

An animal and a shrab. 

An sadiapornabie article in the 

household, 

. A garden vegetable, 

10. An unattractive part of a do- 
mestic animal. 

. A reminder of Mount Lebanon. 

. A large animal. 


gee 


1s, Another garden vegetable. A month, and a stammering. 
14. A month, an animal, and an A girl’s name. 
adjective. - A beautifal kind of cloth. 
15. An Indian tribe and a fruit. . A garden-flower, 
16. An insect. A tree to be dreaded. 
17. A part of many animals, - A color. 
18. An emblem of power and To sorrow, or to long for. 
strength. A carpenter’s tool. 
19. A shell-fish, 47. A domestic animal. 
20. A favorite lish tree. 48. A tree which reminds one of 
21. An emblem of sorrow. the rivers of Babylon. 
22. A delicious drink. 49. A carpenter. 
23. An evil-sounding tree. 50 


. A geographi 
. Areminder of a traitor. froft. 


A portion of a constellation, An early flower. 


26. The tree we would choose fora 52. An aci plant. 
rainy day. 53, A tropical fruit, 
27, Senior. Mrs, ©. W. CRAGIN, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 20. 
SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA.— 

But, look! the morn in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 
CHARADES.— 1. Crowfoot. 2. Crown-glass. 3. Crown- 
wheel. 4. Cupel-dust. 5. Damask. 
Answers Received.— Hidden Capital Cities and Reversals, of 
Sept. 5, are solved by “‘H. M. C.,’’ Providence, R. I. Ana- 


grams of Sept. 13 by ‘*Southbridge Grammar School,” who 


writes as follows: 
SouTHBRIDGE, Mass., Sept. 21, 1883. 
Mr. Editor :—I send the answer to the Siocon ‘in Tue 
JOURNAL, No. 10. My pupils have taken great pleasure in 
finding the solution, also in some of the Ge raphical Puzzles 
that have been given, Yours respectfully, 
SouTHBRIDGE, GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ANOTHER PRIZE OFFER. 
Yensie Walton’s Womanhood will be presented to the reader 
of Tuk JouRNAL sending the most complete list of trees in 
answer to the ‘‘ Study of American Forest Trees,’’ given above. 


We allow twelve days for answers to reach us. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATI 


ON. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JouRNAL except 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his s re. He pe le 
promise re with the writers. Cor- 
respondents shou m at brevity; the pressure on our col i 


CRITICISM, —‘‘GONE TO SEED.” 
(JOURNAL OF EpUCATION, SEPT. 16, 1883.) 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Gone to Seed ; by Mrs, Eva D. Kellogg. My thanks to you 
and to Mrs. Kellogg for just such articles as this, because it 
presents the other side of the question, just as dogmatically as 
the “* latter-day-saints” present the ‘‘ New Education.”’ 


The ‘‘text’’ is, ‘‘If I had forty boys I’d never send them to 
a public school. They have gone to seed.” Mrs. Kellogg 
says this remark was made to her by an intelligent, successful 
business-man, who was himself educated in the public schools, 
and from which his two boys had graduated many years ago 
with medals. 

Now, here is a direct conflict between the old education and 
the new. This successful and astute business-man, together 
with very many more of his kind, declares the schools of to- 
day good for nothing; while, on the other hand, another class 
equally large and respectable, if not so old, declare the schools 
of the past next to worthless,—given to cramming, etc. 


It is quite possible both parties may not wholly grasp the 
situation. Both cannot be right, and it is possible that both 
have not exhausted the whole field of science in coming to 
these conclusions. But my purpose in this communication is 
to discuss only what Mrs. Kellogg presents as coming from so 
many business-men. 

If what these business-men say be true, it is a very serious 
matter, and we should at once look into it. But Mrs. Kellogg 
says these critics of our present schools are heartily in sym- 
pathy with the public school “‘ asa system,’’ although they 
say ‘‘they would not send one of their boys to the public 
school.’”? I cannot wholly comprehend this. If they are good 
business-men, sagacious, and possessed of ample means, and 
heartily in sympathy with the system, why do they not lend 
their wisdom and influence to those having charge of the sys- 
tem? Why do they not show their sympathy and business 
skill in bringing this great system to perfection? But I am in- 
clined to think that men who would make such sweeping as- 
sertions would be but sorry doctors in any line of educational 
ills. How came it that the schools were so good and bore 
such excellent fruit when these astute business-men were ed- 
ucated ? And why did they ‘‘go to seed’’ just at the time 
these gentlemen were educated ? And why was not some of 
that good seed sown, that it might bear still other and even 
better fruit? It must have been poor seed that was ripened 
just at that time, or some heavy frosts have blighted it since. 
Were these business-men educated as well as they think ? and 
were they so much smarter than boys of the same age to-day ? 
How do they know that the boys educated to-day may not be 
much more intelligent at the same age than they ? 

But there are many questions to ask, ere we can arrive at a 
perfectly satisfactory conclusion. In what did these schools 
of the past particularly excel? Did they have better teachers, 
—men and women better qualified ? Did they have a better 
course of study, and if so in what respect ? Were the schools 
kept open longer during the year? Were the children nat- 
urally more intelligent ? May not some of these good business- 
men have been persons of naturally strong character, and their 
sons not possessed of equal force with themselves? Daniel 
Webster had no son his equal, neither had Napoleon, Alexan- 
der, nor but very few of the strong characters in history. 


May not these successful business men have been reared 
under circumstances calculated to develop all their strong 
points, and may they not have reared their sons in compara- 
tive idleness and effeminacy, and consequently blame the 
schools for what properly belongs somewhere else? Is 
it not a fact that many of our best business.men have very 
poor business- boys? and is it not also a fact that we 
we have just as good business-men, generally, now as 
the world ever had? Were there educated under the old 
régime any better business-men than Gould, Vanderbilt, Wan- 
namaker, and thousands upon thousands of our driving, ener- 
getic, young business-men of to-day ? Did the past ever pre- 
sent such an array of men of tremendous push and business- 
success as now? Did the world ever present finer scholars, 
and more of them, than now? Were there more institutions 
in the past for the relief of the afflicted ? Were the people 
more humane? Were there more inventions, more comforts, 
and more luxuries than now? If these questions should be 
answered in the negative, jthen the next question: Did jthe 
schools have anything to do with these matters? Did the 
common schools have anything to do in bringing about this 
state of affairs ? 

Again, if the common schools are such worthless affairs as 
these business-men seem to think, why are all the peoples of 
the earth,—where civilization has gained any foothold, —adopt- 
ing them ? Have the majority of the minds of the civilized 
world not acumen enough to discern their worthlessness ? 
But if common schools have not had anything to do with 
bringing about this wonderful activity of the nations, what 
has? New England was the first to foster the common school 
in this country, and to-day regards it as the palladium of her 
greatnesss. What people on the face of the earth are more 
prosperous, educated, and happy than they of New England ? 
Has the common school anything to do with this ? 


But it may be these business men know some schools that 
have not “‘gone to seed,” as they assert the common schools 
have. Will they please "point them out, and show wherein 
their merit lies ? 

** By their fruits ye shall know them, is as inexorable a law 
in business as in ethics,” says Mrs. Kellogg. So say we; an‘ 
tried by this test, our present schools have not to fear compar- 
ison with the past. But a short time since serfdom existed in 
all the civilized countries, and right under the shadow of the 
sanctuary; and till very recently slavery even in our own new 
country. For the strong to oppress the weak, rob and murder 
with impunity, was no uncommon thing. And although the 
teachings of Christ were constantly placed before the people, 
“to do unto others as ye would they should do unto you,” 
little heed was paid to it till supplemented with the common 
school. The people did not know enough to be honest and 
just. ‘Virtue is an angel, but she is a blind one, and must 
ask of knowledge the pathway that leads to the goal,’’ says 
Horace Mann; and this thought made him enthusiastic for the 
education of the masses. There never was a time when there 
was much honesty, sterling worth, and large humanity as now. 

Springfield, Mo , 1883. J. FAIRBANKS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.— “EIGHT IN ONE.” 


The same piece of physical apparatus might frequently, if 
the manufacturer were favorably disposed, be so constructed 
as to answer well many purposes. The case in hand will 
serve to illustrate. For the sake of simplicity, and in order 
not to increase the necessity for the study of several dead lan- 
guages, nor augment the already overburdened vocabulary 
of difficult-to-remember technical terms, we have chosen to 
give the apparatus whose use is about to be described, the 
undignified name of “8 in 1.” 

(1) Insert the stopper a in the base and remove the caps 
b, c, d, and e, and fill the cup / so that the liquid surface will be 
above the bend g, and the lateral pressure of liuqids will be 
shown by the issue of liquid from the 
side orifices. (It may be necessary to re- 
move temporarily the cap from h to allow 
the air in the tube to escape.) 


(2) That pressure increases with the 
depth is shown by the increase of velocity 
of the streams as the depth increases. 


(3) Remove the stopper a, and the liquid 
ceases to flow from the side orifices, show- 
ing that during the free fall of liquids 
there is no lateral pressure. 

(4) Replace the stopper a and the caps 
on b, c, d, and e, and remove the cap from 
h, and connect with this tube by means 
of a rubber connector, a glass tube i, and, 
elevating the latter at various angles, the 
exact paths of projectiles at these angles 
are shown. 

(5) Remove the stopper a and the cap 
from j, and close all other orifices; con- 
nect with the tube j a glass-tube k, the 
lower end of which dips into a vessel of 
liquid m, and this liquid will be drawn up 
the tube, illustrating the action of the 
Sprengel pump. 

(6) It will be seen that the receiver / is 
a Tantalus cup, and that here it is turned 
to a practical use, in that it will not suffer 
the liquid to flow until the vessel is full, 
and all is ready for the experiment. 

(7) It is evident that, when the cap is 
removed from h, and the tube i is suitably 
elevated, the instrument becomes a siphon- 
Sountain. 

(8) The fountain may easily be made to 
represent an intermittent spring or fountain by placing above 
the receiver a large vessel of water n, from which liquid is 
siphoned into the receiver f. The siphon delivery being 
smaller than that of the Tantalus-tube, it is evident that the 
fountain will operate intermittently and at regular periods, in- 
asmuch as the liquid will not flow from the Tantalus cup un- 
til it is filled to the level of the bend, and will then flow until 
the cup is empty. 

This apparatus is six feet high, and constructed of brass, 
with the exception of the heavy iron base. 

Boston, October, 1883. 


THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 
In your report of the recent Louisville Educational Council, 


it is said in regard to a States-right resolution, which was 
sprung upon the meeting after having been defeated in the 
Committee on Resolutions: ‘‘ A proposition to vote upon the 
question by States was defeated by a large majority.” 

The truth in regard to this matter should be known. In the 
early hours of the session a debate arose as to the membership 
of the convention. Kentucky had enough members present 
to outvote the rest combined. A rule was adopted that when- 
ever it was demanded by two States, the voting should be 
done by States. When the debate upon the resolution was 
closed, Illinois and Pennsylvania demanded a vote by States. 


A. P. 


Thereupon some one moved a suspension of the rules, A ris- 


ing vote was taken, and the same majority that made the 
adoption of the rule necessary to secure a fair vote,—to wit, 
the Kentucky members,—voted to suspend the rule. No at- 
tempt was made to canvass the vote. Anybody that chose 
stood up and was counted, as in an ordinary mass meeting. 
While the resolution amounts to little, its introduction was 
ill-advised; and the suspension of the rules by which it was 
passed was regarded by all lovers of fair play as a discourtesy 
which was keenly felt. 

A protest against the action was sent to a leading Louisville 
paper, but has not been heard from up to date. 
Evanston, Ill., Oct. 1, 1883. 


ONE OF JEMIMA JONES’S TROUBLES. 


In the obscure corner of creation, where I am trying to do 
all that one weak person can to elevate the rising generation, 
something has happened to make me unusually conscious of 
my inefficiency. I do not suppose that the good people of 
Boston and Quincy would advertise their failures, if they made 
any; but I may as well out with it at once. I found some 
lines in a little girl’s album that made me feel badly. Here is 
one specimen : 

** Dear Sally when you are married come and see me. chil- 
dren may you have one two three.”’ 

On another page I found: 


be May your virtues be the same, changing nothing but your 
name,’ 

—and so from page to page. 

Now the children in that class have been taught the rules 
for capitals, and have told why certain words in the reading- 
lesson begin with large letters. They have recited selections 
of poetry and given the capitals at the commencement of the 
lines. They have copied poetry, so as to know how to arrange 
the lines, They have learned the rules for using the most 
common punctuation-marks, and illustrated them by examples. 
They have written hundreds of sentences from dictation, and 
corrected the errors they made; and here is the proof that 
they have not yet learned what I had good reason to think 
they knew. The mistakes in writing are disheartening enough, 
but Ido not care half so much about such blunders as I do 
about the taste indicated by the spirit of the lines. 

I wonder if children in less obscure places have such weak, 
silly taste; and I wonder how other teachers manage to coun- 
teract any foolish, premature, sentimental tendencies. I hope 
somebody with a large experience and happy results will be 
pleased to give a little friendly assistance, and thus oblige 

JEMIMA JONES, 


H. L. B. 


DRIFT. 


— Governor Cleveland of New York has done a good ser- 
vice in his recent veto of the regulation bill to appropriate 
money to one of the Catholic institutions of the city. For the 
past thirty years a vicious system of subsidizing the Romish 
Church has been growing up in the New York Legislature and 
the city government. In flagrant violation of the constitution 
of the State, a vigilant priesthood, ‘while denouncing the pub- 
lic-school system, after the manner of McQuaid, as ‘‘ godiess”’ 
and “‘communistic,’”’ has dipped its own hands up to the el- 
bows in the treasury to further its own educational plans, 
Under various disguises it has kept alive a system of schools 
by the people’s money, millions of which have disappeared 
down its ever-gaping maw. Indeed, the claims of this class of 
public plunderers have risen to insolence, and public author- 
ities have been openly threatened with political destruction as 
the penalty of obedience to the laws. This action of Governor 
Cleveland is the peoples warning to this and every similar 
body of claimants, that sectarian schools must be supported 
by sectarian funds, and the people’s money shall be given only 
for the peoples’ education supervised by the State. 


— We are not in politics, but politicians have a good deal to 
learn in matters of public policy. The late Republican con- 
vention in Massachusetts seems to have been so impressed 
with the idea of defending the fair fame of the old Common- 
wealth against the criticisms of its present Governor that it 
forgot to put in its platform any recognition of the great 
coming question in national affairs, — National Aid, — to 
overcome the national barbarism we call illiteracy. About 
all the glory that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
achieved has been the result of its admirable system of educa- 
tion for the whole people. When a convention that. claims to 
represent the upper side of New Massachusetts forgets to step 
forward as the leader in this great cause of the uplifting of 
the poor and lonely, it provokes criticism and inspires reflection. 
It seems very difficult even for New-Enogland statesmen to 
realize that a Commonwealth that stops to defends its own 
reputation bas already made the first step backward. The 
fame of the old Bay State isa matter of history, and is alike 
indifferent to the praise or blame of rival parties. But what 
many of us citizens of Massachusetts are waiting for, with 
some impatience, is to see the great public men of the Com- 
monwealth step forward as the foremost champions of the 
cause which more than any other demands the solemn consid- 
eration and uttermost wisdom and energy of statesmanship at 
the National Capitcl. Both the late Republican Conventions 
in Massachusetts and New York have made the almost unpar- 
donable mistake of ignoring this, the most vital question now 


before the American people, 
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EXPOSITION, 


Terms for Bickneli’s Educational Publications : 


“Whenever I meet teachers, and other educators, I 
never fail to recommend Dr. Bicknell’s Educational 
Publications as the very best the country or the world 
affords, and it is an evidence to me of the intelligence 
of the educator when I find one or another of these 


publications in his hands.” J. L. M. Curry, 
General Agent of the Peabody Fund. 


Tue Plymouth Co. (Mass.) Teachers Convention will 
be held at Hanover, Oct. 19, under the presidency of 
Charles F, Meserve. 


Tue Maine Pedagogical Association, one of the most 
useful educational societies of New England, holds its 
annual meeting at Lewiston during the closing days of 
the present week. We hope to be able to present a full 


; report in our next issue. 


Tue thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at High-School 
Hall, New Haven, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
Oct. 18, 19, and 20. It was expected until a late day 


Under these circumstances we should say that the per- 
sistent injunction of journals like the Albany Argus 
and the New York Tribune to the people of Charles- 
ton, “ Help yourself, brothers ; self-help is the founda- 
tion of manhood,” is not only bad taste and bad politics, 
but inclines to a bad spirit. 


“ Wuar a nice little girl!” we remarked to a small 
boy, looking out upon a group of little women playing, 
like little angels, on a lawn. “Yes,” replied Master 
Jack, “ some she’s good, and some sheisn’t. You see, just 
now.” Wedidsee. Little Jennie suddenly flew at her 
rival in croquet, seized her by the nose, grasped her 
hair, and, after a “short, sharp, and decisive campaign,” 
was left mistress of the field. We always listen with 
a proviso to the enthusistic prescription of the kinder- 
garten as the solvent of natural depravity, and admire 
the faith of the admirable teacher who believes youthful 
stubbornness and wickedness can be “played out” if 
you will only give play-room enough in child-life. But 
we are still a little incredulous. Without presuming 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER (Monthly) : $1,00 in advance. past, in Hartford, but the unfinished condition of the 
high-school building in that city made it advisable to 


Kear Subscribers whose orders are not promptly attended to are requested to| hold the meeting this year in New Haven. The Asso- 
hostalt and letters ‘should always state the O. address, | ciation is invited to hold its meeting in Hartford the 
an | two years (1884 and 1885), after which the former 


ibers should i P. O. Orders registered letters. : 
be addressed |custom of alternating between the two places may be 


_ telegra 
anda resumed. A valuable program is offered to the teach- 


Tue JouRnat is sent to subscribers till it is ordered stopped, and all arrear™ 
ian relating to advertising should be addressed to Wau. E. Suipon | ©F8, and the hotels and railroads offer reduced rates. 
manager of Advertising Department, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Boston, Oct. 11, 1883. 


to decide the question of “natural,” “total,” “ inher- 
ited,” or acquired depravity, we are still of the opinion 
that the average young American has depravity enough 
for all practical purposes; and that any theory which 
assumes that, of his own sweet will, he will play out or 
work out all sediment, and emerge into desirable man- 
hood without wise, firm, and persistent discipline, is a 
fond dream rather than a solid fact. We have great 
respect for a genuine infant school, whether of the 
Froebel or any other good pattern. But too much of 
aS ere the school-work that now goes by the name kindergarten 
A mapeeneel tour through Virginia, West Virginia, Ken-|;, simply making work for good mothers, and confirming 
tucky, Illinois, and Wisconsin, during the past few), dozen children in the notion, so easily cherished, espe- 
weeks, enables us to bear swift witness to the universal cially by the offspring of wealthy or famous people, that 
awakening along the whole echool line. Teachers,|, schoolmistress is a sort of superior servant, whose 
echool officers, and people are alike asking the great! tusiness is to let her little charge play out any whim, 
their annual meeting at New York city on the 3d and 4th insts./question, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” |). over mischievous and destructive, whil hs dian tn 
Dr. Curry, in his report furnished a brief resumé of the en-| When once aroused to action, there should be but one inculcate the lively little subject with truth. 1 a 
couragement given to educational work, and the aid contrib-| -.sultant, and that an advance to better methods, under ode 7 J » tove, an 


uted by the States. The distribution of the Peabody income h id f be incipl 
since Oct., 1882, amounting to $71,175, has been divided | 8¥!dance of better principles. 


among public schools, institutes, scholarships, colleges, univer- 
sities, and educational journals. ‘ : . Fund was held in New York, last week, and was occu- 
At Philadelphia the Protestant Episcopal Charch in the| AT Chicago we had the pleasure of listening to Supt.| 1 145 11.0 able address of President Winth d 
United States held its 33d general convention Oct. 3. At its Howland’s excellent address on “The Elements of|P Meas 
Growth in Schoolife.” The address shows Mr. Howland | *»® eoport of the general agent, Hon. J. L. M. Curry. 
Mr. Winthrop said that more than half of the time 


business meeting, Rev. E E. Beardsley, D.D., LL.D, of New 
Haven, was elected president of the Honse of Deputies, and|to be one of our most vigorous thinkers and progressive 
contemplated by Mr. Peabody for the continuance of 


Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D, of New York, secretary of the} .-hool-workers, and we take pleasure in saying that we , 

House of Bishoge. shall favor the readers of EpucaTion with its perusal the trust had now expired. The work of the trustees 

' That there is work for suck conventions is evidenced from in the Woveuber-Deveesber ‘numberof thet sagesine. had so far run along so smoothly and satisfactorily that 
it seemed able to go on of itself without any other direc- 


the reports received of the 53d semi-annual conference of the 
Mormon Church, which met at Salt Lake City last week.| We had heard that the address was of the most radical |” brs ‘ 
tion or supervision than that of their general agent. In 


The Mormon leaders are determined to test the law. One/type, but we think it will suit the most conservative antec 
. of their “‘ apostles ” openly advocated polygamy, and denounced |+hinkers in Boston or San Francisco, as well as repre- establishing the free common schools in the various 
the saints who had sent away a detachment of their wives when sent the golden mean of the Central West. Southern States to which the fund was limited, there 
arose a demand for accomplished and capable teachers. 


the Edmunds law became operative. Brigham Young, Jr., 
said that no power on earth could overthrow the saints, and ci 
chat pla yar than those they had received were yet ; ; It could only be supplied by normal schools or colleges, 
to come. The country has thus bed farther notice served| 4 >4¥ st Normalville, with Colonel Parker, was one/in which suitable persons might be adequately trained 
upon it that the fight is not off. of the very pleasant experiences of our trip, and in our! to the work of teaching. To that all-important work is 
The important business of ship-building seems to be reviv-|next issue we will endeavor to describe some of the|the fund now mainly directed. The trustees had also 
ing in the East. Mr. Gorringe, who resigned his commission things we — and heard a the new “Quincy of the} sanctioned the employment of a moderate sum annually 
as commander in the navy to conduct the enterprise of the West.” to which many pilgrims are now traveling. The f hej : 4 
American Shipbuilding Company, launched his first ship re- from the income of the fund, for the holding of teachers 
cently and has nine others upon the ways. He has contracts|~°°2® 248 4 eld worthy of al’ his energies and ambl-| institutes. Notwithstanding all that has been accom- 
signed for eleven more, and says that the demand for stanch| tions, and no man in America will work more honestly plished by the fund, the trustees could not be blind to 
steel and iron vessels is greater than ever before: And again,/or faithfully than he to cultivate it. He is chock-full] jt, utter inadequacy to the full work of Southern educa- 
the launch at Bath of the largest sailing-ship ever built in this | of hope, faith, and enthusiasm, and with these elements tion. The statistics of illite é fearful 
country, with the exception of the “ Great Republic,” is evi-| .. cess is certain : racy give a tearful prospect 
dence that the days when our ship-yards were scenes of im- . for our country, and call for the most earnest efforts of 
all who have our republican institutions at heart. No 


mense activity are neither quite departed nor forgotten. 
Chinese matters seem to be stillin turmoil. It is reported} Tux Albany Argus is concerned lest the National] private benefactions or endowments, however liberal, 


that China, having rejected the memorandum drawn up by M. | Government should be persuaded to aid the people of|could be ex i 
pected to do the needed educational work; 
the South, impoverished by civil war and the entire de-|national aid was the only adequate provision in this 
“ struction of their old order of society, to make head| great exigency. The Nation would be false to its own 


France, however, now regards the negotiation as not serious, : ; 
and is resolved to precipitate a settlement of the question by |#g@inst the awful ignorance among their lower classes, highest obligations and responsibilities in leaving it un- 
faits accomplis in Tonquin. Another report says that Civil|which is simply a barbarism threatening the very life of|done. It was a question of self-defence. 


Commissioner Harmand has been offered the Black Flags’ em-/the republic. With all which this and other journals| Dr. Curry said that in some of the States a new phase 
of like mind so forcibly say concerning the importance] of the free-school question is presenting itself. Ken- 
ately attack Bacnimh, The fleet will ascend the north branch | °f people helping themselves in matters of education, we tucky has recently stricken from her statutes an unwise 
of the river to Tienzene, sending gunboats to intercept the re-| have no dispute. But suppose the people of Charleston, | discrimination between the races in the collection and 
treat of the regular Chinese troopsfrom Bacnimh. The entire|S. C., tax themselves at a higher rate than any city in| disbursement of school funds. In some other States 
French force at Tonquin is now preparing to effect this oper-/the State of New York for public instruction, divide| unfortunately, there is a disposition to take up whee 


ation. ‘The reported assassination of U. 8. Consal Seymour at} +i, money fairly between the races, and yet, find them-| Kentucky has cast aside. Dr. Curry furnished a brief 


to hold this meeting, according to custom for some years 


THE WEEK. 
The trustees of the George Peabody Educational Fund held 


Tue annual meeting of the trustees of the Peabody 


Canton proves to have beenacanard. A dispatch to the State 


department states that he is alive and well. 

From England we learn that Dr. Ernest Hart, a London 
physician, is trying to organize a company which will reclaim 
Irish waste lands, and sell them to tenants, who in course 

al evil in Ireland, rather than amati and, 
needs the surgical knife, 


selves in need of as much more to offer elementary in- 
struction to their children? Bear in mind that this 
condition is the result of extraordinary circumstances, 
and that the aid required is temporary and for the sake 


resumé of the encouragement given to educational work, 
its progress, and the aid contributed by the States of 
Virginia and West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 


of stimulating and supplementing the home effort. 


kansas, Louisiana, and Texas, The distribution of the 
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income of the fund since » Oct. 1, 1882, has ie as fol- 
lows, the items to which it was applied being public 
schools, institutes, scholarships, colleges, universities, 
and the educational journals: Alabama $5,775, Arkan- 
sas $4,050, Florida $2,925, Georgia $5,900, Louisiana 
$2,125, Mississippi $4,400, North Carolina $4,225, 
Tennessee $12,600, Texas $13,600, Virginia $4,125, 
and West Virginia $3,100; making a total of $71,175. 

The trustees accepted the resignation of George P. 
Russell, who is obliged to be much abroad, and in his 
stead elected Dr. Samuel A. Green, and appointed him 


secretary. 


“ Wuat have you done at school, to-day, my little 
girl?” “Oh! I have studied.—‘I saw a man,’ and 
some figures.” That answer seems to us the guide-post 
to a certain kind of “ method-teaching,” in which in- 
struction goes to the wall, and the shell of the method 
alone is left. There is a way to teach reading by the 
word or sentence-method, which leaves an idea in the 
mind of the child of which the words or sentences are 
the written or printed expression. There is a way of 
making figures which leaves the child with the idea 
that a figure is the symbol of areal thing. But there 
is also a mechanism of method which leaves the child 
still a wanderer in a labyrinth of words, shows, and 
shams, with the same result as the old method displaced 
by the new. Let us remember that a method, however 
good, is only a road to knowledge and mental discipline,— 
and that, however brilliant or novel may be the device, 
it is a delusion and a snare as long as it falls under the 
category of the poet’s lines, “rich windows that exclude 
the light, and passages that lead to nothing.” 


One serious danger that besets the most powerful 
teacher is the crushing out the individuality of the 
average pupil. Every now and then we read of some 
unfortunate mother who has smothered her baby by 
rolling over upon it in her sleep. If the expiring wail 
of all the children who are thus “ over-laid” and smoth- 
ered in the school-room were audible, we fear there 
would be a noise that would awake even the loftiest 
master or most self contained mistress to a sense of 
what is being done under the sacred name of education. 
One of the most decisive proofs of superiority in the 
teacher is the tact to let children alone, and touch them 
only for stimulation and inspiration, leaving such in- 
dividuality as God has given them to develop itself in 
a wholesome and natural way. The great danger of 
family and small private schools, handled by an accom- 
plished tutor, governess, or brilliant teacher, lies just 
here. There is an excess of individual training, and 
the child is often damaged for life by the meddlesome 
fidelity, or over-conscientiousness, of the instructor. 
We never see a young child put into the hands of the 
regulation foreign nurse, on the pretense of learning a 
foreign language in its infancy, without pain. In the 
majority of cases, these persons, though well enough in 
their way, are by no means fit people to impress their 
obstinate and crude individuality upon a young, well- 
born American child. The smattering of French or 
German that the infant may acquire is a poor compen- 
sation for the mischievous twist that will be given the 
little one in the most critical period of his mental and 
spiritual life.. In the present condition of our teaching 
fraternity, not one-third of whom are in any sense 
skilled workmen in souls, we believe the large number 
of scholars is often a positive benefit. Ofttimes an un- 
suitable teacher would work great mischief with half-a- 
dozen children, while the class of fifty, happily released 
from that peril of too much attention, learn to instruct 
each other, and, on the whole, of themselves, make a 
passable school of what would otherwise be a manny 
slaughter-house of the innocents. 


— Dio Lewis thinks that before the year 2000 centenarians 
will be very common, and even diamond weddings not very 
rare. He bases his belief on the fact that during the first six 
months of the present year 509 persons died in Philadelphia 
who had lived to or peyond the age of 80, against 489 in 
1882, and 449 in 1881. Moreover he tells us that in 1816 the 
average length of life in Boston was 21 years; in 1874 42 years, 


THE readers of Tux JoURNAL will be interested in the ad- 
Vertisement on page 237 (last column). 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Nature makes the man; art, . art, bis clothes. 


— Hearing lessons that have been learned “ by heart” is 
not teaching. 


— He is the best disciplinarian who can induce his pupils to 
govern themselves. 


— If you have but forty minutes a day to devote to reading, 
says a writer in a Missouri school journal, “‘ give three minutes 
to novel-reading, nine minutes to poetry, seven to works on 
science, nine to biography, and twelve to history.” 


— A lady once asked Arthur Stanley what Buckle believed. 
Dean Stanley answered: ‘‘ Physical science never faileth; but 
whether there be faith, it shall fail; whether there be hope, it 
shall cease; whether there be charity, it shall vanish away.” 


— The September number of the Bates Student informs us 
that a member of the class of ’86 will not return to college for 
a few weeks, as he is “‘a conductor on the horse-railroad.” 
And yet we are told by distinguished critics that the present 
education elevates the boy above his proper sphere, and sends 
him eventually into moral bankruptcy. 


— “‘Itis a truth not sufficiently recognized,” says a contem- 
porary, ‘‘that there are many subjects good to teach, but bad 
to test. Wecan conceive no more stimulating study than to 
master a play of Shakespeare,—the plot, the characters, the 
psychology, and the poetry; no more difficult task than to set 
& paper that shall test whether such knowledge has been 
acquired at first-hand.’’ 


— Dean Stanley, although a person of great refinement and 
much intellectual ability, had no musical taste. The journal 
that prints the fact calls it an anomaly, and asks why this 
“unfortunate defect”? is so often discovered in persons of in- 
tellectual tastes, but hardly ever in persons without those tastes. 
We give it up; and yet we know that a musical taste and a high 
intellectual endowment are rarely found in one and the same 
person. 

~— Dr. Rush, according to the Sanitarian, used to tell his 
students that no physician should be permitted to engage in 
practice unless he had served six months in the kitchen, so im- 
portant did he consider a knowledge of the art of cooking. 
This prompts us to say that no teacher should be permitted to 
engage in practice unless he has served at least twice six 
months in a normal class, so important do we consider a knowl- 
edge of the art of teaching. 


— The Present Age (Chicago) says that the time is rapidly 
approaching when not only Boston, but all our large cities, may 
pass out of the hands of Americans and become the political 
property of the lowest class of foreigners. To prevent this 
contingency, undesirable and perhaps disastrous, it suggests 
two courses: (1) to extend the boundaries of the cities so as to 
take in those who do the business and own the property, 
thereby restoring the equilibrium; or (2) to place the control 
of the large cities in the control of the State or the National 
Government. ‘This is practically the position of London 
and Paris, and indeed of all the larger European cities, and 
they are well governed.”’ 


— It cannot be too often said, that any cultivation of mind 
at the expense of bodily development is a sin against child- 
hood. Children are sent to school at altogether too early an 
age, and boys and girls are confined to their tasks, out of the 
pure air and the bright sunshine, too many hours of the day. 
The causes are apparent: convenience of parents, examina- 
tions by school authorities, and the pride of teachers. But 
the question put by a speaker at a convention in Arkansas is 
to the point: ‘Is it right, and is it reason, that we should 
spend all of these days and hours given to school-work in pro- 
ducing a mechanism of the greatest delicacy, the highest com- 
plexity, of infinite value, and then send it out in a shell of 
glass to be dashed to pieces by the first rude shock from ex- 
posure, disease, or accident ?”’ 


— A London journal, speaking of the influence of exami- 
nations in the English schools, has this to say: “‘ One of the 
evil results of the system of examinations, which has been in 
vogue during the past twenty years, has been the adoption by 
teachers of methods calculated to inspire many of their pupils 
with a distaste for books of any kind, so that, once free from 
school, they have no desire to adopt a course of profitable read- 
ing.’ One of the strangest things to us is that the examiners 
of our schools do not see that any jadgment of a teacher based 
on the ordinary examination is deceptive and productive of 
the poorest kindest of teaching. The truth is, that, so far as 
children are concerned, the examination can test little else 
than the memorized knowledge. The narrower the teaching, 
therefore, up to a certain point, the better the examination. 
The true test of a teacher of little ones is her methods, her 
appearance at her work, and the kind and degree of her influ- 
ence over those in her charge. 


— One of the advantages in having in our colleges a depart- 
ment for the study of the principles and practice of education 
is thus given in the Toronto Globe: ‘‘In this way our lawyers, 
physicians, and business-men, as wel! as ministers of the Gospel 
who pursue a university course, and who, because of this, 
should be permanently fitted to lead in everything that pertains 
to the elevation of mankind, would be prepared rightly to 
appreciate and intelligently to second every wise effort to in- 
troduce and carry forward such reforms in educational methods 
of work as the peculiar conditions of our times demand,” 
And it also believes that, ‘‘ until our educated men and women 


are in some way induced to examine and understand the prin- 
ciples and laws of human development, which must be regarded 
in all educational processes, teachers and educators can never 
have the hearty support and indorsement, pecuniary and 
otherwise, in their work which will enable them to introduce 
into the schools absolutely needed reforms.’’ 


— The worth of many of the newspaper criticisms concern- 
ing the public schools is illustrated in the columns of an En- 
glish paper of recent date. In one place it denounces all cor- 
poral punishment in schools, and says that the navy, having 
in it ‘some of the biggest blackguards in the country,” gets 
along without it. But in the same issue the editor, alluding 
to some trouble which the police were having with the hood- 
lums of the streets, says, ‘‘No doubt [the police have very 
trying times with the boys, and a good sound thrashing would 
be the best thing you could administer to some of the young 
blackguards and loafers who infest the streets of our towns.’’ 
But the papers that ‘‘ blow hot and cold’’ with the same breath 
are not all on the other side of the water. Many of our news- 
papers are like the modern platform orator, always ready to 
sacrifice logic, if thereby they can make a “ point.’ 


— ‘If, in reading, the child has got the idea, then the expres- 
sion of it will take care of itself,’ is a remark we often hear 
from the more radical of our educational reformers; indeed 
the current, at present, seems to be setting against any “ elo- 
cutional”’ teaching in the schools. We have never quite be- 
lieved that he who best appreciated the thought of an author 
could always best present that thought to the listener in 
speech. Many a pulpit orator, able in thought, has acknowl- 
edged his obligations to the professional elocutionist, who was 
far below him in intellectual worth. The ability to read, as 
one of our English contemporaries has it, and the ability to 
read aloud, are two different things. The ability to read well 
aloud is due to the possession of a natural gift as much as the 
ability to excel as a musician or a painter. It requires deli- 
cate taste, quick perception, and a musical voice. Indeed, it 
will be found that, as a rule, the same mental qualities that 
give proficiency in drawing and music are essential to success 
in reading. 


— History, says a writer in the California Teacher, as now 
studied, has little or nothing of an ethical character. Without 
displacing its really important instruction as to past affairs, 
it might be made to throw character into the foreground. 
American and English history afford just as fine a field for 
character-studies as Hebrew history, if we had the dominant 
desire of the ancient Jews to study character. The ethical 
aspects of great men and the moral bearings of great events 
should be kept ever in mind by a wise teacher, and would 
afford constant opportunities of exercising the child-conscience 
in a natural and interesting way. But after these moral qual- 
ities have been brought to the fore, and the children have been 
taught to love virtue, admire the brave, hate injustice, despise 
the coward,—after they have traced out with their teachers the 
evil ways leading to destruction and the good leading to peace 
and prosperity, then comes along the examiner, inquiring the 
date of this event and that, or about the plan of some cam- 
paign or a move upon the political chess-board. The teaching 
can never rise higher than the examination. 


— Many a boy, says a writer in the Philadelphia Teacher, 
gets to himself a bad name because of the rapidly-developing 
faculties within him which are seekingemployment. Much of 
what passes for juvenile depravity may be easily accounted 
for. Mischief is not meanness; it is misdirected energy. In- 
tentional wrong-doing is generally the farthest from the boy’s 
thought. The force of temptation and impulse overcomes 
his own choice and power of resistance, while the imprudence, 
ill-temper, or reckless haste of the teacher sometimes prompts 
him to make an example of such an unlooked-for infraction, 
lest advantage be taken of it to overthrow good order. This 
is an enormous blunder, and cannot be easily excused. The 
evils of the human heart cannot be cured by harshness; what 
your boy needs is fair play. What most people of older growth 
need is more of kindness and forbearance. If a boy has lost 
his rank among the pure and good, win him back again. He 
cannot be forced to change his desires. Repression will most 
likely drive him beyond the power of your influence, but he 
will take pride in earning his way back to a forfeited place in 
good society. 

— The paying of school rates bids fair to become a national 
question in England. Matthew Arnold does not believe in 
abolishing them, arguing that ‘‘ people value more highly and 
use more respectfully what they paya price for.””’ The School 
Board Chronicle thus answers him: ‘‘ What shadow of ground 
is there, after all, for saying that, other things being equal, 
the child’s schooling will be better if he pays for a supply of 
water than if there is an abundant and gratuitous supply ? 
Will the child get more benefit from its recreation in a public 
park or playground if he pays a penny at the gate than if the 
grounds are free? Are the paved footways of the streets, are 
the public gas-lamps by night, less valuable to us because we 
}do not pay a penny to walk upon the flags, and are not re- 
‘quired to contribute a toll every time we pass a lamp-post ?”’ 
We are inclined to think that the Chronicle is right when it 
characterizes the poet’s argument as the “‘ statement of a no- 
tion,”’ without “ a scrap of evidence or proof.’”’ The same ar- 
gument has been used in this country, and here in Boston, 
against the loaning of text-books to pupils in the public 
schools. But the fact is, that the children take a great 


deal better care of borrowed books than of their own. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue In1ap oF Homer. Books 1L—VI. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D., Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. Boston: John Allyn. $150. 


This is a book which will be heartily welcomed by classical 
teachers and students. The Introduction is of special value 
and constitutes a distinctive feature of the book, and supplies 
what is found in no other edition of the Iliad in the English 
language, so far as we know. An essay upon the Origin, His- 
tory, and Transmission of the Homeric Poems gives, in the 
form of a connected narrative, full explanation in regard to 
the Homeric question that will really assist the student to 
commence the study of Homer with intelligence and interest. 
An Essay on Scanning presents this subject in a simple, un- 
technical way, and illustrates the Homeric verse by the aid of 
English hexameters. A number of practical rules, which ex- 
perience has shown to be valuable, are given; and the struct- 
ure of the Homeric hexameter, as well as the essentials of 
good scanning, are clearly set forth. The Sketch of the Ho- 
meric Dialect is a concise and yet a complete account of those 
peculiarities in form which characterize the language of Ho- 
mer. A very attractive feature of this edition is a perfect fac- 
simile of a page of the famous Venetian manuscript of the 
Tliad, the best manuscript of Homer, and one of the finest of 
all existing manuscripts. The exact size of the page, the crit- 
ical marks of the Alexandrian grammarians, the scholia, and 
even the stains on the parchment, all clearly appear. No pains 
seem to have been spared to make this a well-equipped and 
useful edition of the Iliad. It is tastefully and finely bound, 
as are all of Mr. Allyn’s text-books. 


Tue Hoosier ScuHoot-poy. By Edward Eggleston, author 
of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, etc. With full page illustra- 
trations. New York: CharlesScribner’sSons. Price, $1 00. 


The scene of this story is the Western Reserve, and the types 
of character presented are those of the early settlers of Indi- 
ana and Ohio. The story presents a vivid and interesting pict- 
ure of the difficulties which in those days beset the path of the 
youth jaspiring for an education. The obstacles, which the 
hero of the story succeeds, by his genuine manliness and force 
of character in surmounting, are just such as a majority of the 
most distinguished Americans, in all walks of life, have had 
to contend with, and which they have made the stepping-stone 
to their future greatness. Mr. Bush’s strong and life-like 
illustrations add much to the attractiveness of the book. 


METHODS IN WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. By John W. Cook, 
A.M., professor of Mathematics in Illinois State Normal 
University. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Price, 75 cts. 


It is generally conceded that the time devoted by pupils to 
the study of arithmetic yields unsatisfactory results. There 
is secured too little appreciation of the principles of the science, 
and their practical work is too largely mechanical. It is the 
excellent purpose of this work of Professor Cook’s to suggest 
methods that will result in better ‘‘thought-work”’ in the 
study of this branch. It isa book to be used in connection 
with some good regular text-book, as a supplementary work 
in analysis, etc. It covers the entire ground of arithmetical 
work in the common public school, and will be found very 
helpful by teachers. 


THe Boptey Famity. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This is the seventh volume of the famous ‘‘ Bodley Books,” 
by Mr. Scudder, with beautiful illustrations, and second of 
the new “ Bodley Series.”” The time of the first five stories 
was from 1848 to 1852. In the second series the Bodley chil- 
dren have grown up to manhood and womanhood, and are in 
Europe with children of their own, and a new series of adven- 
tures and stories are begun. Thus the Bodley grandchildren 
are described in the first volume of the new series as spending 
their time in Holland. In this book the grandchildren and 
their parents go to England, and by chance fall in with an 
English family bearing the name of Bodley. Their long-lost 
ancestors are found, and prove to be very friendly and hospit- 
able. The autumn is spent in historic pilgrimages, and the 
connection between English and American life gives an inter- 
national flavor to the well-told story. In text and illustration 
this book is admirably adapted to enthuse and stimulate the 
young to travel in historic lands. y 


Tue Srortep Sea. By Susan E. Wallace. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


This tasteful volume contains a collection of brief newspaper 
articles of more than usual merit, and upon a variety of topics. 
They relate to, or bear upon, incidents of life connected with 
the Mediterranean, Napoleon, the brigands, Tunis, Carthage, 
the Arabs, the harem, Byron, Homer, Smyrna, the American 
girl, and classic funerals, besides many themes not suggested 
in the table of contents, get recognition at the hands of the 
author, who has the power to impart in a very agreeable way 
information gleaned from unfrequented localities and peculiar 
people. It may add interest to the narratives to know that the 
writer is the wife of Gen. Lew Wallace, himself an author ef 
note. 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF BioGRAPHY. By Edward 
A. Thomas. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. For sale by 
Estes & Lauriat,: Boston. 


This admirable volume of 590 pages contains a succinct ac- 
countiof the eminent persons in all ages, countries, and pro- 
fessions. | It is absolutely essential for the proper and intelli 
gent study of history, literature, or art, that the student should 
have « good biographical dictionary constantly at hand. This 


work furnishes, in a comparatively brief compass, and at a 
moderate price, just the biographical information which or- 
dinary work demands. A careful examination of it shows 
that it meets a want, urgently felt, by giving accurate sketches 
of those persons who have quite recently risen to distinction, 
and in which the generality of readers naturally take a deep 
interest. Such persons are not generally so well known as 
those who have had a longer reputation in life. The work of 
the editor has been performed with rare skill, and the con- 
densed sketches are well made. The book is printed in ad- 
mirable style and bound in substantial manner. For students 
in high and normal schools, we know of no biographical dic- 
tionary so well adapted to meet their wants. 


How THe Rain Sprites Were Freep. By David Coit. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This beautifully illustrated volume contains the story of two 
little German children, who, each in their own way, set out to 
find the storehouse of the rain, and why they did it, and how 
they succeeded. The story is told with delicate feeling, and 
the moral meaning in even the airiest of its fancies is apparent 
to the older reader, and will unconsciously affect the children. 
It is natural and delightful from beginning to end; is illus- 
trated with four full-page, colored lithographs, and has an 


illuminated cover. 


A PLEA FoR SpokEN LaneuaGe. By James E, Murdock, 
actor, reader, instructor of elocution, and author of The 
ae Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg 

0. 
This is a book upon an important theme, and one too little 


regarded in the work of education. Mr. Murdock is, from pa- 
tient study and a broad, practical experience, amply qualified 
to present the elocutionary principles and methods which are 
essential to the cultivation-of the voice in speech. He has 
furnished a conclusive argument in favor of the claims of 
spoken language as a scientific study, and its possibilities as a 
disciplinary art. He claims that elocution, as at present gen- 
erally treated in theory and practice, is little more than an 
imitative art, while the rightful position of honor, dignity, and 
true utility demands that it should be based upon philosophic 
and scientific principles. The subject-matter of this book is a 
condensation of the numerous lectures, notes, and observations 
growing out of Mr. Murdock’s long career as an instructor in 
elocution, It will be followed by a volume to contain carefully 
graduated elementary exercises in vocal drill for the cultiva- 
tion of the voice in speech; studies in articulation and enunci- 
ation, and their syllabic combinations; together with the five 
modes treated of in Rush’s Philosophy of the Voice, under the 
heads of ‘‘ Quality,” ‘* Force,”’ ‘‘ Time,” ‘ Pitch,” and ‘‘ Ab- 
raptness,’’ with explanations of the theory and rules for their 
practical application and expression. The two books will be 
of great value to students and teachers. 


PIANOFORTE Music. 5 | John Comfort Fillmore. 

Townsend MacCom. Price, $1.50. 

This book contains the history of piano-forte music, with 
intensely interesting biographical sketches and critical esti- 
mates of its greatest masters. In this new field of writing the 
author won for himself a worthy name. He has given a lucid 
exposition of the principles of the composition of this kind of 
music, and a discriminating estimate of the relative rank and 
place in musical history the great masters of this instrument 
have attained in the different natural epochs into which the 
history of piano-forte music is divided. Mr. Fillmore divides 
the periods as follows: I. The First Classical Period,—1700- 
1750,—the three greatest composers of which were Bach, Hern- 
del, and Scarlatti; 11. The Second Classical Period, the Epoch 
of the Development of the Sonata-Form, 1750-1800, in which 
are C. P. E. Bach, Joseph Haydn, and W. A. Mozart; III. The 
Romantic Period, 1800 to present time, in which are Felix 
Mendelssohn, Bartholdy, Frederic Chopin, and Robert Schu- 
mann; [V. The period of the Development of Piano-forte Tech- 
nic; and part V. is devoted to minor composers and virtuosi 
of the different periods. It is a book that lovers of music will 


richly enjoy. 


Chicago: 


Saint INDEFATIGABLE: A Sketch of the Life of Amarancy 
hyn Sarle. By William F. Davis. Boston: D. Lothrop 
This book contains an interesting sketch of one of the most 

remarkable women of Rhode Island, who died in 1882,—Mrs, 

Sarle. She was a pioneer in the anti-slavery movement, sacri- 

ficing her church relations for the cause in which she was an 

indefatigable worker. After twenty-seven years of labor out- 
side of the church, from which she had been dismissed at her 
own request, she was readmitted to the Olneyville Free Baptist 

Church and devoted her life to charitable works,—visiting the 

aged, sick, and needy, and won the distinction of being known 

_. Saint Indefatigable,’”’ which gives title to this useful little 

volume, 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— D. Appleton & Co. will issue shortly an edition of Cobd- 
bett’s English Grammar, edited by Alfred Ayers, author of 
The Verbalist. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press The Mate of the 
Daylight, a book of delightful short stories, by Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett, author of Deephaven, ete. 

— Harper & Bros. have in press Anthony Trollope’s Auto- 
biography ; the Life of Bulwer Lytton, by his son; and Folk- 
Lore of Shakespeare, by Rev. T. F. Thistleton Dyer. 

— J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose Street, New. York, publish 


The Bad Boy Abroad, which no good boy should read, as it is 
written in a bad style fall of slang phrases. 

— Lee & Shepard will soon issue the long-promised book by 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, entitled What Shall We Do with 
Our Daughters? Superfluous Women, and Other Lectures. 

— Roberts Brothers have in preparation Jo’s Boys, and 
How they Turned Out, the long-looked for sequel to Little 
Men. It will not be issued this year, but may be looked for 


early in 1884. 

— The London Atheneum says that “‘ in consequence of the 
orders received by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., they have found 
it necessary to print 150,000 copies of the first number of the 
English Illustrated Magazine. 

— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have ready No. II. of 
George E. Warring, Jr.’s horse stories, entitled Ruby ; price 
10 cents; like No. I., Viz, it is charmingly written and full of 


good points. 
— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have ready No III. of 


the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series,’’ — The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, by Henry W. Longfellow; price, 15 cents. Children 
and grown people are likely to learn more, both from a literary 
and from an historical standpoint, by becoming familiar with 
connected portions of a beautiful poem like this, than by learn- 
ing shorter pieces of poetry which, though excellent in them- 
selves, do not form parts of a complete whole. We believe the 
plot of the play to be so interesting that, for the sake of the 
story alone, the play will be eagerly listened to at school exhi- 
bitions. The same firm give us Mrs. James T. Field’s How to 
Help the Poor. This little manual gives excellent suggestions 
to visitors among the poor, and to lead all such visitors to attend 
the conferences which now are held weekly in almost every dis- 
trict of our large cities. Every page of this book is a prayer 
for more helpers, and aims to show that such labor is neither 
too difficult for us, nor one from which any household can feel 
itself altogether exempted. 

— Phantom Fortune, a new story by Miss M. E, Braddon, 
has just been added to “‘ Harper’s Franklin Square Library.’’ 
Among the works published by Harper & Bros. this week will 
be Dr. Philip Schaff’s Companion to the Greek Testament and 
the English Version. They have just brought out a new edi- 
tion of Mr. John Esten Cooke’s popular story, Henry St. John, 
Gentleman. The new edition has a new preface and a new 
title, Bonnybel Vane. Mr. W. H. Bishop’s new work, entitled 
Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces, which is published by 
Harper & Bros., is the result of a journey made by the author 
in 1881. He gives a detailed and particular account of the 
great enterprises which have been projected by American en- 
gineers and public men with a view to the development of the 
resources of Mexico, by bringing that ancient land into closer 
communication with the more vigorous and progressive civili- 
zation of the United States. The statistics which he bas col- 
lected on this subject will give his work a special value to 
readers whose interest in Mexico is of a practical, commercial 
nature. The book is full of finely engraved and characteristic 
illustrations, which of themselves afford valuable information 
as to the character of the regions which they represent, the 
Ene who live there, and their circumstances and methods of 

— The American Girls Home Book of Work and Play, by 
Helen Campbell, author of Under Green Apple-boughs, etc., 
has been published in admirable style, and fully illustrated by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; price, $200. It contains a 
vast number of descriptions in detail of occupations, as well as 
amusements, practicable in a mixed family of all ages and tastes. 
Putnam’s Sons have also just issued Health Notes for Students, 
by Burt G. Wilder, M.D.; price, 20 cents. It contains sug- 
gestions of the highest practical importance to students about 
the choice of room and proper drainage, food and drink, ven- 
tilation and heating, clothing, bathing, sleep (its prime impor- 
tance to students), exercise, methods of study, care of the 
eyes, stimulants and narcotics, hygiene and morality, together 
with maxims and general hints. It isa little manual every stu- 
dent should study with care. They have also issued Work for 
Women, by George J. Manson; price, 60 cents. The occupa- 
tions considered are industrial designing, short-hand writing, 
telegraphy, feather-curling, photography, professional nursing, 


proof-reading, type-setting, and book-binding, the drama, lect- 
uring, public reading, book-agency, dress-making, millinery, 
and teaching; with brief notes on gardening, and a variety of 
incidental occupations. It is full of information and helps for 
women who are obliged to be self-supporting. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Woman of Honor; H. C. Bunner....A Year of : te 
Twinism in ora. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 
wane on Physics; by Henry Kiddle, A.M. New York: William 


The Binger’s Welcome; by L. O. Emerson. Boston: Ditson & Co. 

Keente's To-morrow; by Jennie M. D. Conklin; $1.25... Hill Rest; by 
Susan W. Moulton; $1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

A Natural History Reader; for school and home; compiled and ar- 
ranged by James Johonnot; illus. New York: D. Appleton & Co. ; 
A Short Course in Chemistry, based on the Experimental Method; by 

Thomas R. Baker, Ph.D. Lancaster, Pa.: Normal Publishin Co. 

The Life of Nelson; Robert Southey, LL.D.; with Siographical 
notice of the author; $1.25....Banned and Blessed; after the German of 
E. Werner; by Mrs. A. L. Wister; $1.50. Young Folks’ Whysand Where. 
fores; a story by Uncle Lawrence; 2.00.... Wit and Wisdom of Proverbial 
> pede by Marshall Brown; $1.25, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Mexico and the Mexicans, or Notes of Travel in the Winter and Spring 
by Howard Conkling; illus ; New York: Taintor Brothers, 
Illustrations and Meditations, or Flowers from a Puritan's Garden; 
OC. H. Spurgeon; 20 cts. New York: Funk & 
English + by Ralph Waldo Emerson; $1.76....The Conduct of 
Life; by Ralph aldo Emerson; $1.75. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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THE BROOKLYN (N. Y.) SCHOOLS. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS —THE OLD AND THE NEW— 
QUESTIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF EDU- 
CATION. 

One of the most important innovations inaugurated by the 
Brooklyn Board of Education was the late change in its rules 
by which a system of examinations of candidates in principles 
and methods of instruction was introduced. Up to a year ago 
a teacher entered the service of the Board ona ‘CC’? certifi- 
cate, and all future promotion was made on examination in 
scholarship. Under the present system ‘‘ (”’ certificates are 
abolished; a teacher enters on a temporary “ B”’ certificate, 
for which scholarship is the only qualification, gets a permanent 
‘““B”’ certificate after one year’s experience; and after three 
years’ work gets an ‘‘ A” certificate, providing she can pass 
an examination in the elements of principles and methods of 
teaching. A still more searching examination is put to those 
who want a certificate as head of department. The following 
questions will show the sort of qualification which is required 
to pass such an examination: 


Principles of Education. 

1, Give a comprehensive definition of education. 

2. What part of a child’s education is chiefly left for the 
teacher to direct ? 

8. Mention the faculties of a child’s mind in the natural 
order of development. 

4. Distinguish between intellectual power and knowledge. 
Between knowledge and culture, 

5. A subject may be presented analytically or synthetically. 
Illustrate each method by an example. 

6. Give examples illustrating the meaning of the following 
statements: 

** Tdeas should precede words.”’ 

‘Instruction should proceed from the known to the un- 
known.”’ 

‘* The teacher stimulates and directs effort, but all education 


is self-education. 
Methods of Instruction. 


1. Mention the several methods of teaching beginners to 
read. Give a lesson illastrating the method you prefer. 

2. How may spelling be most effectively taught ? 

3 Subtract 27 from 93, and explain the operation as you 
would to a class. 

4. Deduce a rule for finding the least common multiple of 
two or more numbers. 

5. Give a model-lesson to a class of beginners in grammar. 

6. How may children be interested in writing compositions, 
and trained to express their thoughts in good language ? 

7. Give an outline of what should, in your opinion, be the 
first term’s work in geography. 

8. Give an object-lesson adapted to a class of the fifth pri- 


m rade. 
School Government. 


1. State briefly the duties of the head of a primary depart- 
ment, 

2. In what way would you endeavor to stimulate in the 
teachers under your charge a desire to instruct their pupils in 
the most skillful manner ? 

8. Mention the principal causes of disorder in a class, and 
state the method by which you would endeavor to remove each. 

4. How would you discipline achild for willful disobedience ? 

5. How would you discipline a child for persistent inatten- 
tion during recitation ? 

6. What methods of securing the willing obedience and at- 
tention of aclass would you suggest to an inexperienced teacher. 


The minimum percentage required to pass the examination 
is 70 per cent. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The Educationist, probably speaking from sad experience, 
says: ‘‘Sensitive teachers, I pity you ; .sensitiveness makes 
poets and painters, but it also make sufferers.’’ 


— Minnesota is the only State in the Union which has 
passed a law binding the high schools and industrial colleges 
closely together. ‘* With this exception,’’ says a contempo- 
rary, ‘‘this country is apparently careless of one of its most 
important needs,—the organization of a system of industrial 
schools, and the education of more mechanics and skilled 
workingmen,—the strength and wealth of a country. In this 
respect it is far behind England, France, and Belgium,—be- 
hind even Austria,’’ 

— It must have been a wag, says the Boston Advertiser, 
who started the notion of teaching Irish in the public schools 
of Boston. In all the world there are but a few scattered in- 
dividuals who speak nothing but Irish, and the number of 
those who understand Irish is extremely |jsmall. It would be 
more reasonable to teach Plattdeutsch or Portuguese. It 
would certainly be easier to find teachers of Portuguese than 
to find persons who can teach the Irish language. Hardly any 
of the Irish patriots and statesmen speak Irish. No, rather 
than Irish, one ought to learn the Apache or Ponca language. 
It is due to the Irish themselves that their language is prac- 
tically extinct. 

— It may not be generally known that Krupp, the ‘‘ cannon 
king,’’—the celebrated manufacturer of the guns known by his 
name,—has his own school in Essen for the children of his 
employés. It is what is called in Germany a ‘simultaneous 
school’’; that is, a school where children of different religious 
denominations are taught in common, and consists of 16 classes, 
or courses, 2 grades of 8 years each; with 1 principal, 12 male 
and 4 female teachers. ‘The school-rooms, which are beauti- 
fully fitted up, have been arranged with every regard to san- 
itary requirements, and are supplied with the best school appa- 
ratus; aod a botanical garden for school purposes was started 
last year. 

— The petitioners fora higher education for women, who were 
discouraged by the smallness of the concessions which Colum- 
bia College granted to them last spring, will, says the New- 
York Tribune, be pleased to know that four young women 
have availed themselves this fall of all the privileges the trus- 
tees allow them. They have presented themselves for exam- 
ination, and will pursue the course of study laid down, some- 
how and somewhere, but not at Columbia. Considering that 
the petitioners asked one thing, and that the trustees granted 
quite another, it would not have been singular if no female 
students had knocked at the doors of Columbia. As it is, the 


onslaught is not heavy enough to occasion the opponents of 
coéducation much alarm. - 

— In referring to the fact that there is not now in the coun- 
try one Roman Catholic college that ranks with the various 
secular and sectarian colleges of the first-class, not to speak of 
those more extensive institutions that may properly call them- 
selves universities, the Springfleld Republican prophecies 
that the organization of a complete church system of education 
is undoubtedly in the near future; nothing but the lack of 
funds delays the establishment of parochial schools, and the 
withdrawal of the children of Roman Catholics from the public 
schools in every place. When the whole scheme is accom- 
plished, it is to be noted that this will be the only country in 
the world in which the Roman Catholic church has adopted 
the idea of popular education. 


— A ministerial crisis has just placed the conservative party 
at the head of affairs in Holland. The new cabinet is presided 
over by Mr. Heemskerk, who was at the head of a conservative 
ministry from 1874 to 1877. On first coming to power he pre- 
sented to the Chambers a bill on primary instruction, whose 
provisions favored private schools to the detriment of public 
schools. It was this project which brought about his fall, the 


second Chamber having declared in 1877 that it regretted |} 


‘that the lack of harmony between itself and the government 
should cause the reorganization of primary instruction to be 
further delayed.” His successor, Mr. Kappeyne van de 
Coppelle, had the law of April 17, 1878, passed, which is still 
in operation. It is probable that the new minister will attack 
the work of Mr. Kappeyne, and, says the Revue Pedagogique, 
we shall see Holland, like Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria, en- 
gaged in reactionary measures in regard to primary instruction. 


— Prof. Huxley said in a recent lectnre: ‘‘I have said be- 
fore, and I repeat it here, that if a man cannot get literary 
culture of the highest kind out of his Bible, and Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare, and Milton, and Hobbes, and Bishop Berkeley, 
to mention only a few of our illustrious writers,—I say, if he 
cannot get it out of those writers, he cannot get it out of any- 
thing; and I would assuredly devote a very large portion of 
the time of every English child to the careful study of the 
models of English writing of such varied and wonderful kind 
as we possess; and, what is still more important and still 
more neglected, the habit of using that language with precis- 
ion, and with force, and with art. I fancy we are almost the 
only nation in the world who seem to think that composition 
comes by nature. The French attend to their own language; 
the Germans study theirs; but Englishmen do not seem to 
think it worth their while.”’ 


— The way they do things in the United States is getting to 
be cited more and more in the discussion of practical matters 
in England. Thus in noting that six women have distin- 
guished themselves in the South London college of chemistry 
with the purpose of becoming druggists, the London Daily 
News suggests that this is a calling peculiarly adapted to 
women, and says: ‘“ The work of preparing and compounding 
medicines is also neat and delicate,—indeed the Americans 
have almost elevated pharmacy to the dignity of a fine art in 
these latter days.’’ In the same paper it is reported that at 
a meeting of the Library Association in Liverpool, a speaker 
enlarged upon the manner in which free education was ex- 
tended to the poorest children in the United States, and the 
great speed with which public libraries were growing and 
rising there. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— M. Victor Saint Paul has placed $5,000 at the disposal of 
the Paris Academy of Medicine as a prize to any person, what- 
ever may be his vocation or nationality, who shall succeed in 
discovering an infallible means of curing diphtheria. 


— Viguier has published recently in the Revue Philosophique 
an original memoir upon the sense of orientation and its organs 
in animals. He thinks their power of returning to a given 
point of departure in a straight line is due to their perception 
of magnetic currents, 

— A correspondent of London Electrician gives the follow- 
ing as an instant remedy for toothache: With a small piece of 
zine and a bit of silver (any silver coin will do), the zinc placed 
one one side of the afflicted gum, and the silver on the other, 
by bringing the edges together, the small current of electricity 
generated, immediately and painlessly stops the toothache. 


Strength of Insects.—Ata meeting of the Maryland Academy 
of Sciences, Dr. Theobald showed a species of a beetle, and 
gave the following figures: Weight of beetle, 2 grains; weight 
moved by it, 5% ounces or 2,640 grains, or 1,320 times the weight 
of the beetle. A man weighing 150 pounds, endowed with the 
strength of this insect, should therefore be able to move 198,000 
pounds, or nearly 100 tons. 

— Osmic acid possesses the property of hardening protoplasm , 
hence microscopists make use of it for detecting animalcula in 
water. According to L. Maggi, the chloride of palladium may 
be substituted for the more poisonous osmic acid, an acid more 
dangerous than prussic acid. By adding to the water a solu- 
tion of palladium chloride (one in eight hundred) he obtained 
a precipitate in which the bacterial forms could be recognized 
under the microscope just as distinctly as in those obtained 
with osmic acid.—Gazz Chim. 

— The fact that the electric light produces very little heat 
in proportion to its illuminating power, has been reduced to 
figures by Nature, which gives the following as the result of 
careful experiments: The heat from an are lamp of 100 candle- 
power is from 57 to 158 heat-units; that of the incandescent 
lamp of equal brilliancy, from 290 to 536. The argand gas- 
burner is the next best light in point of coolness, but this is 
represented by 4,860 heat-units; a colea oil lamp by 6,800; a 
flat-wick petroleum lamp by 7,200; a paraffine candle by 9,200; 
and a tallow candle by 9,700. Light for light, therefore, the 
heat of an electric arc lamp under the most favorable circum- 
stances is to the heat of tallow candles as 1 to 170. 

— On Sept. 3, Prof. W. R Brooks discovered a faint nebu- 
losity, which rapidly increased in brilliancy, and which subse- 
quent observations proved to be an approaching comet. It is 
now quite certain that the stranger is the comet originally dis- 
covered by Pons, at Marseilles, July 20, 1812, when its period 
was determined to be about seventy and one-half years. At 
that time it was a moderately bright object, cléarly to be seen 
by the naked eye, and having a tail one or two degrees long. 
During the present visit it will not be visible, in all probability, 
without a glass, until the latter part of next January. Accord- 
ing to calculations made by Prof. S. C. Chandler, Jr., the posi- 
tion of the comet on the 10th inst. will be,—right ascension 16 
hours, 33 minutes, and 44 seconds; and declination, 56° 51’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. — Notwithstanding the destruction of the main 
buildings of the State Univ. by fire, last summer, the enroll- 
ment at the opening of the fall term was about equal to that of 
last year.——Robert B. Warder succeeds Prof. H. W. Wiley in the chair 
of Chemistry at Purdue Univ. He is ez-o State chemist. The School 
of Agriculture has three times the number of students of last year.—— 
Prof. C. W. Hodgin, formerly of the State Normal, and last year supt. of 
the Rushville schools, has normal at Richmond. He 
has associated with him Dr. Erastus Test, formerly professor of Natural 
Science in Earlham Coll.—_—The State Normal School reports an eproll- 
ment of about forty more than any preceding fall term. The faculty has 
been increased.——The report of our State geologist, Prof. John Collett, 
recently issued, isa valuable work, particularly in the dept. of economic 
geology. It will make a valuable book of reference for high schools in 
which geology is taught ——The schools of the State are now about all in 
full blast. In them about 500,000 children are enrolled, and about 13,000 
teachers employed.—There are now a few over 300 students enrolled in 
the State Normal School. Of the 130 new students, 80 have entered upon 
the full course.——-State Supt. Holcombe gives it as his opinion that trus-. 
tees are entitled to pay for time spent in visiting schools. Hw also holds 
that towns should not introduce books different from those adopted by the 
Co. Board, except in branches in which the Co. Board has made no adop- 
tion. The trustees of Indiana Univ. have purchased 30 acres of land, at 
$300 per acre, near Bloomington, on which they will at once erect three 
large pana handsome college buildings to take the place of those recently 
urned, 


State Editor, ALBION N. Fast Waterloo, Iowa. 


IowA —New principals for coming year: W. C. Rebok, Mon- 
tour; J. B, Young, Fraer; Prof. Sampson, Tama City; W. E. 
Johnson, Dysart; C. R. Buchanan, Wilton; C. T. Tupper, Far- 
ley; A. G. Savage, Marcus; James Lawrey, Dyersville; A. T. Free, Inde- 

ndence.——A. Grundy, last year of Dyersville, has been elected at 
pestone, Minn.——Rev. A. L. DeLong, B.D., of Braddock, Pa., has been 
iven the chair of Literature in Western Coll.——State Supt. Akers has 

ued his biennial report. He adopts a new feature,—that of publishing 
one or two of the leading papers read at the State Teachers’ Assoc. Supt. 
Seelye’s paper on “ School Supervision,” and Prof. Jones’ paper on “ Co. 
High Schools” will do much good. The report shows as follows: Male 
teachers, 6,044, — females, 16,037; males of school age, 309,120, — females, 
295,619; total, 604,739. Enrolled in public schools, 406,947; average attend- 
ance, 253,688; percentage of attendance, on enumeration, 42; tuition 
month, $2.10. The —— is estimated at $211,189 In value, and 27, 
volumes are reported in school libraries. A tabular exhibit is made of 
the growth of the public-school — from 1847. Supt. Akers very ably 
advocates the abolition of the independent echool districts save for towns. 
The Supt. quotes from his predecessors, and from leading educators 
like Horace Mann. It is to hoped that the next Legislature will be 
disposed jto {make a change. In no respect is Mr. Akers’ report behind 
that of his predecessors, while his keen insight into the needs of the public 
is apparent in every line. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINoIs.—E, O. Vaile, of Chicago, has retired from teachi- 
ing, and started another paper, — ‘‘a clean and careful sum- 
mary of the important and interesting topics of the week. 
O. M. Herrick, former principal of schools at na,is the new supt. at 
White Hall. He will make friends wherever he goes.—Jacksonville 
Y. M,C, A. gave a reception at the beginning of the year to the coll 
Students of that city. Such events are pleasant memories of student life. 
——A Mr. Allen is the new principal at Franklin, Morgan Co. The dis- 
appearance of Mr. Coleman, the former pemeee. is a great mystery. He 
had been married but two or three days when he, and quite an amount of 
his wife’s money, were lost in Chicago.—-James Draper is the new prin- 
cipal of Bloomington High School,—one man among seventy women. The 
opening of the schools took place Sept. 17.——We are under obligations to 
Prin. Tear, of Delavan, for a copy of his recently-printed rules and regu- 
lations. ——-O. F. McKim returns to join the noble army of Lilinols school- 
masters, and is supt. at Carthage, Hancock Co.—Prof Cecil H. Peabody, 
of the State Univ. at Champaign, has been appointed to a professorship 
the Boston Inst. of Technology, and his father, the regent, is looking for 
a teacher to take his place.——The village of Gifford, Champaign Co. 
now has a graded school; 8. A. Gifford is principal.——Bupt. Gastman, o 
Decatur, accompanied by two of his teachers, spent the last week of Sep- 
etmber visiting Chicago schools. He was particularly delighted with Prin. 
Bright’s exercise in language. They also looked into Oak Park schools and 
the Cook Co, Normal.—— Danville schools took several first premiums at the 
recent State fair, and came in second on sweepstakes. Profs. Layne and 
Gillan are to be congratulated.—The cause of education in Illinois has 
met a sad loss in the death of Supt. L. D. Baldwin, of McHenry Co, Mr. 
B. had been a faithful teacher in that county for 17 years, 


MicHIGAN.—Of the $10,000 subscribed for the Albion Coll. 
observatory, $3,000 will be used for the building, and $7,000 
for the purchase of astronomical instruments. The new 
library building of the State Univ. at Ann Arbor will be ready for occu- 
pancy in November.——The Olivet Coll. museum building will cost about 
$20,000.——The Univ. of Michigan has conferred the degree of Ph.D. 
upon Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts Coll., who shares with Bell, Gray, and 
Biake the honor of telephone inventions.——Inatitutes to be held: Osceola 
Co., Evart, Oct. 8-12; Shiawasse Co., Vernon, Oct. 8-12; Alcona Co., Har- 
risville, Oct. 15-19: Oceana Co., Shelby, Oct. 15-19; Delta Co., > Seger 
Oct. 22-26; Ionia Co., lonia, Oct, 29-Nov. 2,——Onut of 11,910 children o 
school age in Grand a 6,932 attended school last year; Kast Saginaw 
school-children, 7,323; Bay City, 6,762..——Prof. William H. Payne, of the 
State Univ.; and Prof. J. Estabrouk, of Olivet Coll., are getting out a 
series of three English readers, to be illustrated by Miss Isabelia Stuart 
of Detroit.——Gabriel Campbell, a graduate of the State Univ., class of 
65, and lately vice-president of the Minnesota State Univ., has accepted 
the chair of Intellectual and Moral a te Dartmouth Coll.—Hon. 
Rice A. Beal, of Ann Arbor, died suddenly, Oct. 3, at lowa City., la. Mr, 
Beal had long been prominently identified with the politics of the State, 
and had made several large donations to the Univ. The museum was 
built about six years ago, largely through his efforts at a cost of some 
$40.000, and he sent Prof. Steere on two long voyages, to the East and 
West Indies, to obtain the Beal-Steere collections in botany and zodlogy, 
now among the most extensive inthe museum. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—There are 50 high schools that receive the 
appropriation of $400 from the State.——An effort is being 
made to raise $100,000 in the State for the endowment of Carle- 
ton Col). A new ladies’ hall is to be built.——A majority of the new stu- 
dents at the State Univ. take the scientific course.——State Supt. Kiehie 
has been inspecting the schools in wey and Milwaukee.——Abonut 500 
upils have n enrolled in the Lake City schools.——Maud Graves has 
Come nominated for supt. of schools by the Nobles Co. Republican Con- 
vention. The ann session of the Minnesota Ed. Assoc. will be held 
at Minneapolis Dec. 26, 27, and 28. Prof. B. F. Knerr, of Minneapolis, is 
president.——There are three vacancies in the faculty of the State Univ. 
to be filled. The number of students admitted this year is not only greater 
than for several years past, but the qualifications of the applicants are 
much more ee ag” A large number of applicants brought certifi- 
cates from the State High School Board. Prof. Thomas Peebles, of 
Princeton, takes the chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy. He is —_ 
recommended by Dr. McCosh, Dr. Sloane, and Prof. Ormond.——Prof. 
E. V. W. Brokaw is doing a grand work at the head of the Glencoe schools. 


New Jersey.—Another of Newark’s teachers togo. Joseph 
E. Haynes, a school principal for over twenty-two years, has 
been nominated for mayor. There seems to be no doubt of 
his election. 


State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 


NEBRASKA,—The colleges are opening well. Doane Coll. is 
quite full; the Univ. is making a good beginning for the year; 
Hastings and Gates colleges were looking for a fine beginning; 
Bellvue Coll. succeeded in getting ready to o , and has enrolled some 
15 pupils, with J. W. Bollman as president; and the prospects of the others 
seem good.— Nebraska schools have not been as free from turmoil and 
factional schisms for some years t. he Univ. fracas is weak. In 
Omaha the papers have ceased to “ handle”’ the “‘ law and order” princi- 
pals and are resting, except that the new daily had a word of reproof and 
advice for Supt. James last week.—— Omaha has 4,272 — in her public 
schools now, of which 650 to 600 are in school for the first time, and 88 
teachers. Quite an earnest and —— —— the schools. 
New reports have been introduced; there are to no daily reports, but 
weekly averages instead. There is, of course, some emulation among 


north. On the 26th inst., right ascension, 16 hours 55 minutes, 


6 seconds; and declination 53° 40’ north. 


rooms in the same school, and among the schools, as to which shall have 
the largest per cent. of attendance and the fewest tardy to the 100, Be- 
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sides these pate = rts, there are to he monthly, instead of bi-monthly, 
as hitherto.— M = Kate M. Ball, of Winona Normal School, highly rec- 
momended by Wm. F. Phelps and others, gee $900 for supervising writ- 
ing and drawing,—a new step for Omaha. iss B. has been sick ever since 
her arrival.—An item worthy of note in favor of the U. 8. land nt to 
the States for the founding of agricultural schools occurred at the State 
Fairthis month. Prof. 8. R. Thompson, dean of the cultural dept. of 
the Univ. of Nebraska, exhibited 18 cattle and recei on them 15 prizes, 
11 first and 4 second prizes, or nearly as many “ ribbons "’ as he had cattle. 


New Yorx.—Wm., P. McClellan of this State has been ap- 
inted instructor of physical cultura in Cornell Univ. The 
arge gymnasium, which has just been completed, will soon be 
oemeges with gymnastic ap , and it is intended that physical cul- 
ture shall play no small part in the curriculum of the Univ.——The Roch- 
ester public schools were closed, Oct. 3, by order of the Board of Ed.. in 
order to allow the pupils to attend the Western New York Fair.——Theo 
Ontario Co. Teachers’ Inst. opens at Canandaigua Monday, Oct. 8.——The 


Orleans Co. Teachers’ Inst., under the instruction of Dr. John N. French ' 


and Prof. Chas. T. Pooler, opened Monday, Oct. 8, at Albien ——The Sv- 
racuse Board of Ed., at their last meeting, failed to lay aside the Regents’ 
examination, as had been anticipated by many. They made arrangements, 
however, to bave the examinations in geography and spelling taken by the 
pupils while they were in the eighth grade. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


Oxn10.—The eleventh meeting of the Southwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held in Cincinnati, Oct. 27. Program: 
Masic by pupils of Cincinnati public schools, under direction of G. F. 
Junkerman. Address of welcome; Hon. H. Douglass, president of Board 
of Ed. Response; L. E. Grennan, of Oxford. Inaugural address, Prest. 
H. Bennett, of Franklin. Instrumental music by Cincinnati music teach- 
ers. Dramatic reading; Mrs. Josephine 8. Weiler, of Hamilton. Dis- 
cussion of papers; E. 8. Cox, of Portsmouth schools 

The next session of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. will be held 
in Cleveland, Oct. 13. 

The Cincinnati Board of Ed. bave not yet fixed the salaries of the teach- 
ers of that city.——-Supt. John Hancock, of Dayton, is temporarily filling 
the position of normal-school principal); Miss Jane Blackwood, who had 
long filled this position, resigned._— Miss Emma Mann, a young 
lady beautiful in person and c , declined a reéiection as primary 
teacher in the New Lisbonschools. She is now Mrs. Bevan, of New Castle, 
Pa.—Mr. C. B Galbreath is superintending the schools of Wilmot.—— 
Prof. J. Fraise Richard, late of the Mansfield Normal 
has just returned from a professional — Es in institute work. e 
conducted institutes successively at Island Park, Noblesville, in Indiana, 
and at Mayfield, Kv. His work was successful.— Delaware Coll. has now 
an enrollment of 600 students. —— Miami Univ. has for several years been 
closed for want of funds. The friends of the institution very much regret 
this.——Supt. W. H. Stewart has been in charge of the schools of Oxford 
for about ten years. He is a wide awake educator, and holds a State cer- 
tificate ——Eaton has recently laid the corner-stone of a fine school build- 
ing. The schools of this town have been supervised by two prominent 
school-men,—Capt. Wm. Shaw, now supt. of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Or 
Home at Xenia, and LeRoy D. 


rown, one of the present candi- 
for School Comr. of the State. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—State Supt. Higbee is a hard worker. He 
and his efficient deputy, Mr. Houck, visit all corners of the 
State and speak on educational topics. If the Legislature 
would act upon the suggestions made by Dr. Higbee, the schools of our 
State would rapidly improve. The Doctor has a —_ unassuming way 
of administering his great office, and is most highly esteemed by all who 
thoroughly know him. He isa scholar, liberal in his judgments, and an 
inveterate hater of glitter and show and cram. ——Supt. Baer of Readin 
has his schools under way; they are doing good work.— Supt. Shelly o 
York is enthusiastic over his supplementary reading magazine, of which 
he is editor. The schools of York are no! 
tions; and in wn yo deserve special mention. Much is due to Supt. 
Shelly and Prof. J. V. Montgomery, of Millersville, for the good results 
in this study in the York schools.——Supt. D. G. Williams, of York Co., 
has finished his examinations, and will soon begin his visiting. Mr. W. is 
& most zealous and efficient worker, and under his care the schools of 
York Co. are doing better work every year.— Supt. John Morrow is stil! 
in charge of the schools of Allegheny City. They are amongst the best in 
the State. Mr. M. is a wide awake teacher, and justly popular with his 
assistants, pupils, and patrons.——Ex-Supt. Schenck, of Cameron Co., re. 
signed to enter the active work of the ministry of the M. E. Church. The 
teachers have lost a sympathizing friend, and the school interests an active 
and efficient head. is successor is the right man for the place, and will 
k the schools up to the high plane they reached under Mr. Schenck. 
aa += Davis, of Clarion, now presides at a desk in theDept. of Pub 
| nor ng burg. His loss will be felt in all depts. ofschool work in 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — Walla Walla contributes a 
$15,000 building to Whitman Coll. The building is almost 
completed. The present year opens with a large increase in the number 
of students. The faculty is the same as last year, with the addition of Miss 
Abbie E. Cushman as lady principal and professor of Eng. language and 
history. Miss Cushman spent last year in Boston, before which time she 
was for six years principal of the public high school of Painesville, O. 
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for good work in all direc. ag 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Supt. Fletcher has arranged a course of training for the/ te 


graduates of Auburn High School wishing to become teachers 
in the city, by giving them an opportunity to observe the work 
done in the different grades of school, to be followed by prac- 
tice-teaching under the direction of the principal. A course 
of reading and study is prescribed, and the pupil-teachers will 
have the advantages of the lectures and discussions of the 
regular teachers’ meeting. Graduates of the high school are 
now working in this line in every grade of the city schools, 
and Auburn will soon have the advantage of home talent 


| ready for active service. 


— The Maine Pedagogical Soc. will hold its fourth annual 
meeting at High Schoo! Hall, Lewiston, Oct. 11, 12, and 13, 
1883 Sessions at 9.00 a. m., and 2.30 and 7.30 p. m. 

— The Maine Pedagogical Soc. will hold its fourth annual 
meeting at High-School Hall, Lewiston. Oct. 11, 12, and 13, 
1883. Sessions at 9.00 a. m., 2.30 and 730 p.m. Program: 

Moral Instruction. Report of Com.; Prof. M. C. 


Fernald. P i by 
Soc. ask the Legislature for Authority to Certificate Teachers ? Discussion 
by Supt. N. A. Luce. 

Evening.—Annual Address by the President. The Educational Outlook 
in Maine; Prin. W. J. Corthell. 

Friday Morning.—Instruction in Mathematics. Final Report by Com.: 
Geometry, Prof. C. H. Smith; Arithmetic, Prin. C. C. unds, New 
Hampshire. Discussion sprees by Prin. R. Woodbury. The Art of 
ag lg A. J. Phipps. ussion by A. W. Burr, Mass., and 
. G. B. Files. 


D 

ce ~ Relation of the Common School to the College; Prof. 
G. ©. Chase. Discussion by Prof H. L. Chapman and Prest. Smith. Se- 
curing the pangereuen of Parents; Supt. Thomas Tash. Science in Com- 
mon Schools; Prin, A. L. e. Discussion by Prin. C. F. Warner. 

Evening.—Address by Hon. Henry Barnard. 

Saturday Morning.—Instruction in Reading and Spelli 
of Com.; Prin. J. W. Corthell. Discussion by Supt. G. 
Prin. R. Woodbury. Reports of Coms. 

and hotels offer the usual reduced rates. 
L. G. JORDAN, Lewiston, Prest. 


. Final Report 
. Fletcher and 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— At the regular meeting of the Manchester School Com. 
mittee, Oct. 5, it was voted to increase the salary of Supt. W. 
E. Buck $300, the increase to date from Oct. 1. This is a step 
in the right direction, and one which Supt. Buck’s devotion to 
duty richly merited. It was also voted to allow teachers to 
close their schools for the purpose of attending the State 
Teachers’ Assoc. 


VERMONT. 


— Acircular of the Dept. of Public Scools at Burlington, 
gives a full list of school officeri, special committees, and roll 
of teachers. Hon. H. O. Wheeler is supt., with 10 principals 
and 22 assistant teachers in the several schools under him. 
Everything indicates that the schools are under excellent man- 
ement and in good working order. The normal schools 
principals Conant, Edson, and Leavenworth are in full and 
successful operation, we have no doubt. Give us the facts, 
gentlemen. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The reception given at Hotel Vendome, on Thurs- 
day evening, to the Indian teacher, Babu Protap Chunder 
Mazoomdar, was a brilliant affair. Some 200 or more gentle- 
men and ladies, many of them among the most prominent of 
Boston, were in attendance. After an hour of social enter- 
tainment, another full hour was spent in listening to the elo- 
quent address of the distinguished guest. 

— Prof. Emerton of Harvard Univ. > my to give a series 
of lectures on Luther and the time of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, in this city, during the antumn. 

— The action of the Holyoke School Com. in relation to 
the pupils who have been admitted to the high school since 
the regulation of candidates is criticised in many quarters. 
The spirit of a motion offered at the last meeting of the board 
was that all who have been admitted contrary to the rules 
shall be reéxamined and pass satisfactorily in order to remain 
in the school. It is claimed that such a proceeding as this is 
unfair and will establish a dangerous precedent. The children 
have bought their books and have begun their studies, and to 


deprive them of their membership in the school at this late 


A. W. Burr, Massachusetts. Shall this Vv 


day and cause their ents more expense would be unjust. 
The rule has been violated in the past, it is said, and nothing 
came of it; and if the committee wish to enforce the rule rigidly, 
the time to begin should be at the opening of the next school- 


= A. P. Marble, Ph.D., has been reélected supt. of the Wor- 


ter schools at a salary of $3,000. 
ie Miss Emily Wyman, teacher in the Art Dept. of Wilbra- 
ham Acad., has returned from her three-months’ European 


tour, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. Jenks, who teaches in Anthony, is to have an assist- 
ant, as the working A new school-law has increased the 
attendance in his school. 

— The Warren evening schools begin Monday, Oct. 8. C. B. 
Mason, Esq., is to be principal, and C. H. Titus assistant; Mr. 
Athanase Rivard will have ~ “tad of the French pupils, and 
they will be taught English only. 

= A new par aban school-house is to be dedicated in Elm- 
wood, Monday, Oct. 8. Among the speakers for the occasion 
are Mayor Hayward, N. Van Slyck, Esq., Dr. Leach, and Dr. 


ose. 
— A school has been opened in District 14, Olneyville, in 
the dwelling-house of Mr. Moses C. Darling. 21 pupils attend. 
Mrs Clemence is the teacher. 

— A new school-house was dedicated in Oliphant School 
district, Middletown, Friday, Sept. 28. Among those who 
were present we mention Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Comr. Public 
Schools, Mr. J. H. Cozzens, and Mr, F, Hammet of the Daily 
News. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Miss J. B. Marshall, who had for nearly ten years with 
great fidelity served as assistant in the New Britain High 
School, declined an appointment for the present year, and her 
place has been filled by the election of Miss Hine, sister of the 
Sec. of the State Board of Ed. The new term has opened with 
a good attendance, and with greatly improved accommoda- 
tions. The entering class of the normal schoo! is large, but for 
the first time since its establishment the school has opened 
without a male member. For many years the business of 
ne toa has been, more and more, falling to the charge of 
adies. 

— Mr. Holbrook, late the successful and popular principal 
of the graded school in the East district of Willimantic, has 
been appointed principal of Lewis Acad. in Southington, as 
successor to Mr. McLaughter, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in Massachusetts. We doubt not that Mr. Holbrook will 
prove a very acceptable teacher in his new position, and wish 
him success. 


PERSONALS. 


— Many teachers will be glad to learn that Mr. Frederick C. 
Robertson will again open his school of instruction in voice 
culture and the principles of oratory at 344 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton, Oct. 15. To those who know him he needs no recom- 
mendation; to others we may say that one short lesson will be 
a revelation of the possibilities of scientific vocal training. 


— James Lewis Howe, Ph.D., of Newburyport, a graduate 
of Amherst, class of ’80, has been appointed professor of Chem- 
istry in the Central University of Kentucky. 


— The Rev. Elisha Benjamin Andrews has been chosen to 
fill the Brown University chair of History and Political Econ- 
omy, a8 the successor of Professor Diman. 


— At a meeting recently held in Boston by the Executive 
Committee of the International Educational Association, the 
Rev. O. H. White, D.D., of New Haven, Ceun., was chosen 
corresponding secretary of the Association for the United 
States and England, and Dr. Eben Tourjée, recording secretary. 

— Prof. Goodwin of Harvard University is to receive, it is 
— the degree of LL.D., from Cambridge University, Eng- 
and, 
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Prof. Stern’s Natural Method Books. 


Practical Object-Teaching. 
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HICH SCHOOLS. 


American Science Series, Briefer Course 


FRENCH. 


GERMAN. 


caise. 12mo, $1.50. 


Stern & Meras’ Etude Progressive de La Langue Fran- 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


12mo, $1.35. 


Prof. 8. M. Stern and Menco Stern. 
Stern’s Selected German Comedies. 
With Tables of Difficulties (in German). 12mo, pa 
lected are: 1. Ein Knopf, by Julius Rosen ; 30c. 
G. Von Moser; 30c. 


sucht einen Vetter, by Jungman. 6. 
7. Gaoschen von Buchenau, by W. Friedrich. 


Studien und Pliaudereien, First Series, by Prof 8. M. Stern. 


Studien und Piaudereien im Series, by 
mo, $1.50. 

Prepared for students. By GuTHRIE, F.R.S. A vol- 

r Those now se- 

» Der Schimmel, by 

3. Sie hat ibr Herz entdeckt, by Wolfgang Miiller. 
Von Kéalngswinter; 40cts. 4. Simson und Delila, by Emil Cla: 

Er muss tanzen, by ©. A. Paul. 


The first three are ready, and the rest will follow in rapid succession. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


ume planned to give in clear and compre- 
hensive shape the first information that is 
required by children concerning the nature 
and useof the common objects about them. 
16mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


“It is just the book for an intelligent parent or 
teacher to read in order to answer questions which they 
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are pane > be asked, and — they cannot reply to in 
a satisfactory way without going to an encyclo _—_ 
Christian at Work.” 


Martin’s the Human Body. Bricfer 
Course, 12mo, $1.50. 


PHYSIOLOGY. | 
ZOOLOGY. . . | 


Packard’s Zoology. Briefer Course. 
12mo, $1.50. (Ready Oct. 25) 


The above books have been ref- 
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National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder,) 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chartered 
) ists in each department. Fallterm opens October1. First 
lars send for catalogue to the Secretary, J. H. BECHTEL. 


THE UNIVERSE; or, The Infinitel 
Great and the Infinitely Little. By ¥. 
A. PoucuetT. 8vo, with 270 illustrations. 


* An admirable work .......The illustrations are ex- 
cellent.”—London Times. 

“A sterling work, thoroughly accurate, and fresh 
and vigorous style.” —Poplar Science Review. 


Will interest old and young in the works of the 


. Seventeen 
ter term begins 
eow 


prepared with special 
erence to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 
College Classes which have not time nor disposition to 
into the subject as they would be taken 
well-known larger w AMERICAN 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


of the above sent to teachers 


postpaid, receipe af the advertioed Course of 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Mth Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 


Lectures 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 


» Practical Demonstrations, and 


Tonic Sol-fa Singing Classes 
AT 5 PARK 8T., BOSTON, 
Priday Evening, October 12, at 7.30, 


Saturday Afternoon, Oct. 13, at 3. 


Creator.” — The Standard. 


LEARNING TO DRAW; or, The Story 
of a Young Designer By VioLLeT Lk 
Duc. Translated by Virginia Champlin. 
Octavo, with 130 illustrations. 


‘“‘ & valuable, carefully prepared work, full of prac- 
tica! hints and suggestions from one who had attained 
eseinnce in special field of work.”—Chicago 


of material $2.50 FOR TWENTY LES 
MENRY HOLT & and a) ) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
CO., New York, | snd: address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., and Ticketsof HARRY BENSON, 
Deam, No. College Ave., 9 14 Music Hall Building, Boston. 
Tonic Sol-fa Method. THE 
A thorough course of instruction 
which is the surest and wichest for ee Any 
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Monthly ; 32 Quarto Pages. Price, $1.00 per Year. 
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*,* Putnam's Educational Ca or- 
warded upon application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 


$72 
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a Thorongh and systematic culture in Voice, Eaunciation, and Action, in their application to a 
Reading, Recitation, and egr 
Teachers and Lecturers, win 
| 
application to the ordi- 
: nary methods of teaching music, with es 1 refer- 
ence to PUBLIO-SOHOOL WoRK. Small and large 
Classes, day and evening, and private lessons. For 
Balding.” address HARRY BENSON, 14 Masic Hall 
| 
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MISCELLANEOUS. Si i rd W k 
andi anid A fr FUNK & WACNALL’S NEW ENGLAND 
in Utica turns out over 01 (10 & 12 Dey St., New York.) 

,000,000 matches daily, BASY STAR LESSONS. byR Pyblicati SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 

— am using Dr, Graves’ Heart Regulator} 8vo “cloth, $2 50 ce ons. j 
with great results; had Heart Disease for 9| « In this book....the ToT 6g F or Teacher's Librarians and’ Clabs 
years badly could not lie down.—John Mc-| eral introduction ‘and brief cha ‘the Be 
Guff, Pike Station, O. The Heart Regulator | month of the year, a monthly “SERVANT OF ALL” ....... 16 Hawley Street, ... . Boston. 
cures all forms of Heart Disease, nervousness | at a glauce informa-| 160 

ractive a wo volumes. rnish means 
already published), complete periodicals may d at the t of 

the present rate of daily attendance) ZALP-HOURS WITH THE STARS.| PARKER'S INNER LIFE OF CHRIST, Expense. The only condition into order two oF more mage: 
about 1,000,000 persons will visit the Southern} BYR. A. Proctor. A Piain and Easy , sines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 
Exposition at Louisville, K Guide to the Knowledge of th MEYER’S ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited The following list comprises but a small proportion of the 

pos , Ky. g e Constella- i 
p ake tions, showing in 12 M the P with Notes and Introduction, by WILLIAM magazines and newspapers which we can supply at club-rates. 
aps the Position of| Oxmisron, D.D.,LL.D $2.59 | Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any perl- 

— Scrofula, eruptions, dandruff, and tan re- rincipal Star Groups, Night after Night| ‘Meyer is the Prince of Exegetes.” — Talbot W.| “t'ls at any time, and, with very few exceptions, can 
moved by Di. Benson's Skin Cure. A’ erest| the Year, with Introduction and | Chambers, D.D. 
success. of each Map. True Edited by TALBor W. 

every Year. emy 4to, $250 50 AME I 
— There yet remains in the State of Maine|o setting te gre rapid and thor- | est and pur RICAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
about 21,000 square miles of timber-land. firmament has ever been’ designed Price. Club Rates. 
erto, Mr. Proctor’s ‘ Half-Hours with the Stars’ will STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Given Ur sr Docroas tent book {pall schools, and an invaluable Now Ready. Am. Architect end 
ng." — Weekly Times. 0. 99. FRENCH CELEBRITIES. 

Ts it possible that Mr, Godfrey is up and at HALF - HOUR DAUDET and others. By cts | American Machinist. .  . 3.00 
work, and cured by so simple a remedy ?”’ S WITH THE TELE-| No. 98. ILLUSTRATIONS axp MED American Rural World . 1.60 1.40 

assure you it is true that he is entirely BE. By R. A. Proctor. Being a| A new book by SPunGxon..... 3.20 2.60 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters: and opular Guide to the Use of the Telescope | No. 97. SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS. By SAMUE Ditson’s Musical Record - 2.00 is 
only ten days ago his doctors gave him up and as a means of Amusement and Instruction WAINWRIGHT... .... 0.6. cceecseeceesceesseee 250t8 | Engineering and Mining Jour- : — 
said he must die Adapted to inexpensive instruments. 12mo. 4.00 8.45 

Well-a-day ! ‘That’s remarkable! I will go| with illustrations on stone or wood, BOOKS In Gleason's Home 
this day and get some f ~ 4 I. OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE. A new eason’s Home Circle . P 2.00 1.75 

y 4 A ad my poor George, és It isc ed and beantiful Christmas story B EDWAR - Golden Days . ® e e 300 2.66 
I know hops are good. plates on wood andstone,| EVERETT Olothy $1.00 Harper's Bazar 1.75 
ured, by far the larger number may be profitably POPULAR LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER «Weekly. 
— The fish-canning establishments at Asto-| amined with smali telescopes.” — Titnst Ts based on Késtlin’s Life of Luther.” Trans.) ~ Young Pee le 136 
ria, Oregon, yield about $3,000,000 a year. THE HOME ATLAS OF aS ha! aol and enlarged by G. F. BEHRINGER. Home Journal,N. ¥.. . . 200 1.75 
ASTRONOMY cece s: 1.00 ustrated Christian Weekly 2.50 2.25 
rof. Irving B. Smith. o e, N. Y., makes ‘sLivingAge 8.00 7.60 
A complete series of illustrati An Ex Leslie’s Illustrated News 
D m - “fl ustrations of the hea ewspaper 4.00 8. 
Ner- | podies, with an elementary survey of the cellent Opp ortunity. metho — $3 io 
Mornin Star, N. 2.50 2.25 
* * ’ An ex-College Pro mati 

, and who spends a part of the year in practica) “ School Journal 2.00 
fi . 1.75 

—My wife used Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator G. P. PUTN AW’S SONS, Tribune’ 200 
with great relief ; it is the only relief from Heart 27 & 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT Me. Gem. 6 2 2 * $1.00 $1.00 
cheerfully recommend it.—J. B. 189 Manager N. E. Bureau of Education wo: 
Miller, P. M., Mulberry Grove, Ill. $1a bottle. ‘lo 

| ur Continent . 4.00 8.40 

—In Paris the ratio of suicide for every GIVEN AWAY! The Greatest of all Great KINDERCARTEN. Presbyterian. . . . 2.65 2.25 

million inhabitants is 402. Books, FREE, entitled, THE MYSTERIES OF 188 GARLAND and Miss Weston will reopentheir| Puck. + 5.00 4.25 
velopment an uture of the Consteliat ’ day, Nov 5. A thoroug nglish education, | Scientific American . . ° 20 2.70 

— *Dr, Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Race. Also, a1 about good general culture and to are requisite Supplem’t 5.00 4.20 
Pills, a cure for neuralgia.”’ Mrs. W. W.| Cross of the Night. Translated from the German by for aumission. No student received after the Class is | Scientific American and Sup- 

Grow, Rippey, Iowa. HANS CARL HOFFMAN, Prof of Astronomy at the Uni- formed. At home after October 6, from 2 to 3 P. M. plement, toone address’. 7.00 6.20 
versity of Berlin. Over 3500 pages, finely iliustra- | on Satarday. 436 f Sunday School Times. . 2.00 1.75 
Te ted wins over 1000 Steel Fine Hngravings. Elegantly BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 

ain e cost o reachers und in Morocco and superbly or ented with Gold ° outh’s Companion (new 7 . 
United States is $12 000 000: Ine: Rigg Sy Ot Print. Wishing to introduce t ts great work, we mee | Full course tro years; shorter course, one year. The | Woman’s Journal A See 2.50 2.25 

000: any owe yers, »909,- | the following wonderful offer: Any one sending us only | English and Delsarte systems of gesture; light gymnas. 

; criminals, $40,000,000; whiskey, $60,000,- | a $1 bill to pay postage and packing, will receive free | tics. Term begins Oct 4. Apply at | Somerset St., Bos- AMERICAN MONTHLY PERIODICALS 

ama» w copies s offer. the 4000 | logues reas erican Agriculturist . 
ha te any time, KR. R. RAYMOND, Prin. | ‘American Builder and Wood- 

GET and secure you a.copy ree while you have a chance. A worker 1.80 1.86 
and night, eat too much without exercise, wor unnecessary to register letter; we will be respon- merican Antiquarian . - 
too without rest, doctor all the time, take | *!le for loss. Address all orders to Hollins Institute Va 

’ you 439 p German, Mo. Th 1.00 85 
will want to know 41st session will open on the 19th of September. . 8.40 

How To Get WELL.—Which is answered in . 0., Botetourt Springs; Station and Ex ress Office, | American rver 2.25 

three words,—Take Hop Bitters! ll Cloverdale, Shenandoah Valley Railroad. Monthly; 3:40 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, | This School affords fine facilities for the educationa)| Ballou’s Monthly. . . 1.50 1.40 

— 700,000,000 gallons of beer were manufac- Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., training of girls and young ladies. It employs twenty nee a on a 

tured in the United states last year. Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. | officers and teachers. Six gentlemen and nine ladies Outtoae Hearth!Bosto a 1.50 1.25 

of for exam., 25c. | give their entire time to the work of instruction. Demorest’s Magazine 2.00 1.70 

T P bli hool T h Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp. royal oct, | Literature, Science, Modern Languages, Music, and | Magazine is 

- Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. Art are taught according to the best standards, Ed. Journalof Virginia . . —‘1.60 1.40 

re ers wi LLIAM woop & ©O., The accommodations are ample, and the location, n| Folio, The, 1.60 1.30 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. | the Mountains of Virginia, with a fine White Sulphur | Gardener’s ny ve th = He 

COLLEGE STUDENTS. Spring on the premises, is unsurpassed. Gool'Times” 1.00 ‘90 

DR. E. R. HUMPH for THE JOURNAL tpaid, $1.59. HAS. L. Coc Good Words. . . «+ + 2.76 2.10 

y correspondence. Address by letter, E. arper’s 

. Bs J 1 of Chemistry, Boston 1.00 -90 
LL D., 129 West Chester Park, Boston TE U I Pp O I a I A Souraal of Franklin nstitute, 6.00 4.25 
For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. Leslie’s Sunday Magazine . 8.00 2.65 
‘ “ 
Methods lll Written Arithmetic —, ~ THE ENVIARLE REPUTATION which these Waists have ac. Popular Monthly. . 8.00 2.66 
“ 
¢ uired is wholly owing to the meritorious pian of their construction, and the Pleasant Hours . . 1.60 1.35 
By Pror. Joun W. Cook, catire satisfaction they have given. 4 
Prof. of Mathematics in the Illinois Normal University. Gus for Jatin Sonat World. . 2.00 1.85 
ust; construction of inside 0 ust, under fu ece, o 

This book is without a rival, and is the best presenta- a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust-support is provided within a Hr 4 
tion ever made of the entire subject. Every principle waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists,as made for Children and Infants, par | Medical Times, Phila. . . 4.00 3.35 
in Arithmetic is clearly explained and illustrated b ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the growing | ysusical Herald, Boston . ($1.50 $1.35 
examples, and all difficult points are fally solved an little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of | North American Review . : 5.00 4.50 

nt by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention this journal. Penn Month] 3.00 2.45 
bodied his best th hts th bject of teac y. 
wambers, and the best methods that deep research co , Prices. Directions for Measuring. Penn. School Journal . 1.60 1.45 
careful study have mastered. The definitions, methods Ladies’ Laced Back, and Boned, $225| For Ladies and Misses, take asnug/ Princeton Review 8.00 3.80 
of solution, form of analyses, etc., are those which he “ Whole “ * Soft, 1.75 | measure around waist over dress, and| Peterson’s Magazine ._ . 2.00 1.65 
has found to be the most effective in leading pupils to = Misses’ =“ “« & Boned, 1.75/| give it to us in inches. Popular Science Monthly 5.00 4.05 
an accurate and thorough knowledge of the subject PATA&NTED. “ “ Soft, For Children and Infants, take chest} Poultry World 1.26 1.10 
For clearness and simplicity, the book is absolutely un- SEND FOR CIROULARS, Children’s and Infants’, - - 100] measure also, and state age of child. | bag ne Journal Hee jp 
equaled. One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. -Michome - 3. 60 
ear, sharp, an rous, it cann a u- anu/rs. q vonsnire e American Queen ¥ 
ables auxiliary in the teaching of this important subject. t, » Wide Awake. 22 
man mes the cost.—S. GILLAN, Principal oun cientis 
h School, Danville, Ill. ‘ Edinburgh Review(N.Y.Rep’rt) 2.50 2.40 
do not know of any place where they can be found ~ London Quarterly “ 2.50 2.40 
in so little space so much that is valuable, and so con- OSEPH LLO ‘ British Quarterly “ 2.50 2.40 
cisely said, asin this work. It seems to me thatin every Westminster Review 2.50 2.40 { 
case he gives ‘the conclusion of the whole matter.” — Blackwood’s Magazine “ 3.00 2.90 
JosEPa CARTER, Supt. City Schools, Peru, Ill. STEEL PEN One Review and Blackwood . 6.00 4.75 
A new, revised, and enlarged edition now “ 
ready. Cloth, 189 pages. Price, 75 cts. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, wee iF. be 10.00 9.50 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
A. FLANAGAN, SOLD sy ALL DEALERS munovenovs mz WORLD. Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
439 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


438 ¢ 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


A PREFATORY ESSAY TO THE NEW SCIENCE. 


In 30 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


PENS. sus tt IVISON, BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


4 
— 
‘ 
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Some Late Publications. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIIL—No. 14 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Darwinism in Morale, and Other Essays. - - Cobbe Geo H Ellis, Boston $2 00 
A Woman of Honor. - - - - - H C Bunner Jas R Oagood & Co, Bost 1 25 
The Singers’ Welcome. - - ° - - Emerson Oliver Ditson & Co, “ 75 
** Don’t.” - - - - - - - D Appleton & Co, N Y 39 
Our Daughters. - - - - - - »NY 100 
Morning Thoughts. - - - - - 3; 
Our Brothers & Sons. - - - . - “ = 2 1 00 
Religious Belief. - - - - - - Wilson D Aggieten & Co, N Y 1 50 
and Christianity. Morris Robt Carter & Bros, N 175 
Ed enry Palmer. - ~ - - . Besant E P Dutton & Co, N Y 3 00 
Bible Work. Vol. I. - - - - - Butler Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 5 00 
Homiletics. New issue. - - - Hoppin “ 1 50 
The Inner Life of Christ. - - - - - Parker “ e «@ “ 1 50 
From Gloom to Gladness. é- - - Van Dyke “ 1 00 
Scientific Sopbisms. - - ° é - Wainwright rn a “ 25 
Modern Spanish - Knapp Ginn, Heath & Boston 3 00 
The New Timothy. H.F. 8. L.. No. 333. - - Baker Harper & Bros, N 25 
la. H.F.S L., No. 334 - - - Ed 20 
French and German - ly “ “ “ 15 
dan: English Men of Letters Series. - Oliphant 75 

In the Kitchen. . . - - - - Miller Henry Holt &Co NY 2 50 
Ein Knopf - - - - - “ “ “ 30 
Der Schimmel. - - - - ° - Moser “ “ “ 30 
Essays. Riversideed. - - - . . Emerson Houghton, M & Co, Bost 1 25 
Virginia. - ° > - Cooke “ “ “ 20 
Nature and Addresses. Riv. ed. - - ° Emerson “ “ “ ih 1 75 
Works of Swift. Vol.I. - - - “ “ 1 75 
A Woman’s n. - - - - - Howells J R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 50 
Training Schools for Nurses. - - - . pson G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 60 
Life of W. Irving. Two Parts. - - - “ “  « “ 60 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


SuMMING UP THE RESULTS OF A YEAR’S 
TREATMENT.—A lady patient in Lockport, N. 
Y., thus sums up the results of a year’s Com- 


pound Oxygen Treatment: 
the Oxy- 


as during the past year. 
My pbysician rejoices in my improvement, and assures 
me that Iam going to get well.” 


Our “*Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 


large record of surprising cures in consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases will be 
sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia. 


CLASSICAL teachers and college students 
who wish to improve themselves in Greek and 
Latin Composition will doubtless be glad to 
avail themselves of the offer made in Dr. E. R. 
Humphreys’ advertisement. His ability as a 
teacher of advanced Greek and Latin writing 
have been proved by the success of his pupils, 
and many university graduates come to him 
yearly for courses of instruction, or recruit 
them by correspondence, with equal benefit. 


le ” 

THE special attention of all the readers of 
Tue JOURNAL who are interested in Elocution 
and Voice Culture is invited to the card of 
Miss Maveretie E. Eddy, in the column under 
the head of “ Professional Schools,’’—a gradu- 
ate of Boston University School of Oratory, 
under the late Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, who is 
prepared to receive private pupils and classes 
at 175 Tremont street, Boston. Miss Eddy has 
the very highest testimonials of her success in 
her chosen work from parents and pupils, and 
her references are Professors Raymond, Hud- 
son, Butterfield, and others of well-known 
ability, to judge of her professional skill. One 
of her patrons gives the following reason 
for her success: 


“A faithful and conscientious following of 
best methods. Nosuperficial surface-work. Not 
aiming to turn out capable only of mak- 
ing a good show. But something better, to de- 
pict by intelligent and sympathetic expression, 
the best thoughts and efforts of the best writers. 
Your work has been a success beyond my ex- 
pectations. 


WE invite special attention to the announce- 
ment in this issue of Taz JouRNAL of the Feit- 
shans School at Springfield, Illinois. This fa- 
mous school for instruction in Elocution 
opened its sixth year Oct. 2, 1883, It prepares 
students for public reading and for dramatic 
work. The terms open Oct. 2, 1883; Nov. 17, 
1883, Feb. 17, 1884, and June 20, 1884. This 
School grants Diplomas, and has a high repute. 
For full particulars, terms etc., address J. C. 
Feitshans, principal, No. 323 South 5th Street, 
Springfield, Llinois. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


A moment’s consideration will show the im- 
portance of securing Swasey’s Blackboards for 
your schools, as they are all you can desire in 
quality, being durable and first-class in every 


respect. 
J. A. Swasry, 


21 Brattle St., Boston, 


Wx have received from Messrs. Queen & Co., 
Philadelphia, a description of the new model 
of the Acme Microscope No. 3. This stand 
combines, at a very reasonable price, many 
very desirable features, and is suited for micro- 
scopical work of the highest grade. The same 
firm issues instruments of more simple design, 
and well suited for school use. 


ImPorTANT. — When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu 
ropean plan. Elevator ; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live bet- 
ter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the cit*A 


In THE JOURNAL of Sept. 20th, 1583 on page 
186 will be found an extended notice of ‘‘ Clas- 
sic Juveniles’’ by Jacob Abbott, published by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place, New 
York City. In Tue JouRNAL of this week 
will be found the announcement of these fa- 
mous books for children by the publishers, to 
which we would invite the special attention of 
all our readers, who desire to secure really 
good books for the young to read: The Ameri. 
can Histories, 8 vols.; The Rollo Books of 


world wide fame, 14 vols.; The Jonas Books, 
6 vols.; The Lucy Books, 6 vols.; are stan- 
dard classics in the domain of Children’s 
literature. 


Tue Tonic Sou-FA METHOD. 


** Moreover, when it considered that the old 
(ordinary) notation, if taken in conjunction 
with the Sol-fa, may be mastered with some- 
thing like a third of the time and trouble neces- 
sary when the former is studied alone, . . it 
goes without saying that anything tending to 
promote the welfare of the new system de- 
serves the warmest sympathy of every one in- 
terested in the progress of musical education.”’ 


So says a recent Glasgow paper writer, when 
speaking of the Tonic Sol-fa Method. Adver- 
tisement in another column gives particulars of 
classes at 5 Park St., next Friday evening and 
Saturday afternoon. 


WHAT 26 cts. WILL DO! 


In order to reduce stock, we will send 100 Choice Em- 
bossed Pictures, 4German Doll's Heads, 1 Silk Fringed 
Birthday Card, 8 imported Chromos, 50 Pretty Album 
and Reward Cards. 1 Album of Colored Transfer Pict- 
ures, Half a-Dozen New Style Red Napkins, 2 Japanese 
Decorated Fans, 10 Odd Grecian Figures, 1 hlegant 
Japanese Lamp Shade. All of the above goods by 


mail, ald, for 26 cts. in stamps. Five lots for $1. 

Address B. F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 
New and old School Books 
SCHOO Lie can te 
exchanged for desirable 
books of gen- eral reading. 
Send list, giv- BO K ing dates and 
condition of what you have 


WANTED 
THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Tae New ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

« has reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools, public,and private 
in every State ia the Union. : 


This Bureau bas registersd a large number of 
ye able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 

Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
« ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
here to register to find access to the best schools, 

This Bureauis under the management of a pro- 
« fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to 
the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications, 

The business of this Bureau is idly increasing. 

The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the Kast, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register, Circulars 
and forms of application 


sent free. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE RIVERSIDE 


three volumes. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Richarp Grant Waits. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In 
I. Comedies ; II. Histories and Poems; III. Tragedies. 
gilt top, $2.50 a volume ; the set, in cloth, $7.50 ; half calf, $15.00. 

This is an entirely new edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works, printed from new electro- 
type plates, and combining the most authentic and carefully corrected text with foot-notes 
embodying in compact form the results of thorough study of the Elizabethan period and it, 
drama. Mr. White’s great reputation as a critic and as a student of the English language and 
its literature guarantees the excellence of the work. 


Crown 8vo, 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now include all the Standard 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARBRY SPECIALTIES. 


Danner Revolving Book fases. 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


pecimen d Catal free. 
‘Ca ABL DE SE & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School C. W. CLARK 
9 
Supplies. (Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


“ Remember Jacob Abbott's sensible rule, to give chil- 
dren something that t are growing up to, not away 
Srom, and keep down t stock of children's books to 


the very best. 


CLASSIC JUVENILES, 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 
“The Prince of Writers for the Young.” 


AMERICAN FOR YOUTH. 


THE ROLLO BOOKS. Fourteen vols. 16mo. 14 00 
THE JONAS BOOKS. Six vols. 16 mo, ° 6 00 
THE LUCY BOOKS. Six vols. 16 mo. ° 6 00 

The author of the ROLLO BOOKS is well-known 
wherever the English Language is spoken, and his 
books have become Standard Classics in the domain 
of children’s literature, It is a part of every child’s 
education to become familiar with them. 

«Jacob Abbott’s books contain so much practical 
wisdom concerning the every-day life of children, and 
so many lessons in honor, truthfulness, and courtesy, 
that they should not be left out of the libraries of boys 
and giris.”—From Books for the sous complied by C. 
M. Hewins, Librarian of Hartford Library Assoc. 

We welcome, and we think the present juvenile gen- 
eration will welcome, ‘T. ¥. Crowell & Co.’s republi- 
cation of this series of juvenile classics. The “‘ Rolio” 
and the “ Lucy” and the “‘Jonas”’ Books are written 
with only the children within the writer’s horizon, as 
the children were first in the writer’s heart. Some 
years ago the New York Nation called for a reprint of 
the ** Rollo Books,” and placed them among the best, 
if it did not declare them to be absolutely the best of all 
moderm javeniles.’’—Christian Union, 

“ After all, can any new books for children,—do any 
—have quite the charm of these old favorites? Ob 
there never were such books as these in their day; and 
there are some wise heads who maintain that there 
never have been their like since. The author’s faculty 
for arresting attention by means of common things and 
turning it to instructive uses, amounts almost, if not 
quite, to genius.” —Literary World. 

«« The republication of thirty-four volumes of Jacob 
Abbott’s Books for children is an event deserving more 
than ordinary mention, It is positively refreshing to 
the soul to come out from the distraction of our new 
holiday books and high-spiced entertainments to Rollo’s 
first essays at picking chips, piling wood, and wheeling 
stones, or any of those simple tales where children be- 
have like children, and the good and bad of their life 
goes on in the ordinary way.”—J. H. Journal of Ed. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
439 a 13 Astor Place, New York. 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. lso a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 

ts’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
can ry, Beebe’s iteps Amo: Bar- 
deen’s Common ool Law, Hughes! Mistakes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Blating, Cheney Globes, Maps, Desks, &c. 


Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


The New and Charming Operetta, 


‘*TYROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 
Is pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 
tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Bing. 
ing Classes for young people. Easily learned in three 
weeks. Musical critics speak high in its praise; crown- 
success wherever it has been produced. 
copy sent on receipt of 75 cts. 
CARI, F. HANSON & CO., 
[Mention this paper.] 242 Main St., Worcester, 


Ov SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 


Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, ae 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—shbould see Candidates’ New Bualle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS secekin itions 
should have Application-form. for 
, Secretary, 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M. 
American Sc Institute 
262 eow 1 EAst 14rH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


i | esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
1) | good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. 
Teac 
240 mx (1) 93 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


The efficiency of the Penn’a Ed. Bureau can hardl 
be over estimated. Through it I secured a good posi- 
tion only a few miles from my home, and but for it I 
should not have known of the vacancy. Prompt cor- 
respondence, much knowledge of schools and vacancies, 
and tact in recommending places to teachers, and 
teachers for places, are its characteristic features. 

J.J. Biss, Prin, High School, Bucyrus, O. 


Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 
435 L. B, LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Street, New York. 
Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


AND ACCOMPLISHED TEAOHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until 

KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE & 
3i East 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 

Time and otber Globes. 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and a 
ies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th “<4 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Di 
and Europe. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 

A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: “I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends.” 

Another Principal says: “I have found your men 
to be jast whe To represented them to be, and you have 
always candidiy told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. Iam pleased with Mr. F.—, etc.” 

A teacher writes: ‘‘I am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your — nes in offering a situation,’’ 

Another: “I thank you for what I know to be a frat- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
registration. Your Bureau J shall uphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus I joined before yours. Think your work must 
be very extensive. 

Another: am more than satisfied with my posl- 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate myself 
your valuable Agency.” 

terms, efc., MON 
1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Superintendents, Grade Teach 
8) Teachers, Musto and Art Teachers. 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


27 Teachers Wanted. a Louis, Mo. ss 


— 
— 
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| 
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tment. Jt is hardiy too much to say that I am in- 
better. Iam stronger inevery way, and rarely 
suffer now from the utter exhaustion which was my usual 
condition before. I cannot remember the time when I i 
= 
| 
| 
— 
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‘O my head, how it throbs, I can’t sleep.” 


BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSLY TO CURE 


[AND WiLL CURE HEADACHE oF aus 
/EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
> 442 DYSPEPSIA . 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


“Am an hey down God 
our pills, t cured my Dan’l 
Montevado, Fla. 


[Continued] 
CHAPTER ILI. 


wonderful and mysterious curative power is 
developed which is so varied in its operations 
that no disease or ill-health can possibly exist 
or resist its power, and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest 
invalid, or smallest child to use, 

“ Patients 
Almost dead or nearly dying ”’ 

For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney diseases, liver com- 
plaints, severe coughs called consumption, 
have been cured, 

Women gone nearly crazy! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, wake- 
fulness and various diseases peculiar to women. 

People drawn out of shape from exccruiating 
pangs of Rheumatism. 

Inflamatory and chronic, or suffering from 

~ m, blood ning, d 

Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of which can 
be found in every neighborhood in the known world. 


NE clone, 


ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 


GREAT 
sia, Nervousness, 


Si TTeadache, 


Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Ki Troubles and Irr rities. $1.50. 
ple Testimonials. 
“Samaritan “Nervine is doing wonders."* 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“I feel it my ~» recommend 
F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians failed.’ 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
Correspondenco freel; freely answ 


THE DR. $, A. RICHMOND MED. C0., $7. JOSEPIL, MO, 
At Druggists. Crittenton, Agent, N. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


of Home Price, $3.00. Also 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS —PRICE, $2.50, 
WwW. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


PRESENCE. 


— As spokes in the nave, so all souls are 
fastened in the one Soul.—Hindu ( Brihad Up. 
anishad 


— The world is like an eternal holy fig-tree, 
whose roots are above, whose branches descend. 
In Brahma, all worlds repose None becomes 
different from thie their root. The universe 
trembles with awe, moving within this, ry 
supreme life.— Hindu (Katha Upqnishad), 8 
Johnson. 


— The radiance of God encompasses my soul, 
as the halo environs the disk of the moon.— 
Hindu (Suleiman Schikoh), Tassy. 

— He (the man discerning and at peace) be- 
| holdeth the Supreme Sou! in al! things, and all 
Gian in the Supreme Soul.— Hindu (Bhayavat 

— Thou, nearer to me than I to myself.*— 
Persian (Dschelaleddin Rumi). 

*“ More us than we within ourselves..’—Gior- 


— We are closer to him (man) than his neck 
vein.—Arabic (Koran). 


not contain me, but in the heart of the faithful 
am I contained in my fullness.—Arabic (Ma- 
homet ; Tradition). 


— Do not the grand forest-trees, under which 
the hermits have plunged into deeps of medita- 
tion in the open air,.seem to have been them- 
selves transported by their own serene tran- 
quility into the divine life in God ?—( Hindu 
(Raghuvansa), 8. Johnson. 


— The Intelligent, whose body is spirit, whose 
form is light, whose thoughts are true, whose 
nature is like ether (omnipresent and invisible), 
from. whom all works, all desires, all sweet 
odors and tastes proceed; He who embraces al! 
this, who never speaks and is never surprised,— 
he is myself within the heart, smaller than a 
corn of rice, smaller than a corn of barley, 
smaller than a mustard seed, smaller than a 
canary seed or the kernel of a canary seed. He 
also is myself within the heart, greater than 
the earth, greater than the sky, greater than 
heaven, greater than all these worlds.— Hindu 
(Chandogya Upanishad), Miiller, 


BE CAREFUL! 
The genuine “ Rough on Corns” is made on 
E. 8. Wells (Proprietor of “ Rougb on Rats"’), and has 


laughing face of a man on labels. 15c. and 25c. Bottles, 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


* There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE 


By Geo, F. Root and C, C, Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


printed on fine paper and — a 
hound in boards. Price, 35 cents, by mail; $3. 
per dogen by express, charges not prepaid. A 
stngle copy (in boards) for examination, erailed 
on reeoipt of a5 cents. Specimen Pages Free, 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
EW, OFFICE: { Cincinnati, 0 
of the Inter- 


Bound Volumes mag 


azine, EDUCATION, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, THE 
PRIMARY Address this Office. 


Most BeAuTIFUL 


A $10 REVOLVER FOR ONLY $2.5 


The abo t and ropresents our new and most elegant Revolver in the world, 
KING can show the beauty of this as is impossible to 


SILVER KING.” 
sent ite beautiful combination of 


NIGKED PLATED, te. the cylinder Pity pla FED, and the 


Revolver is engraved and SOLO 
retails readily for It has an octago 


v o ho ait ‘A ly in 
“THE 8 oct the 


excelled, We guarantee ite oh 
ere not more than pleased with it, we will RE 
Revolvers at one-half cost, and it will bea et a. be 
be seen to be appreciated.” It: It firet te CALIBR 
Nieke! Frame en 
bring down a aqui 


our trouble, and also send « Box of Cartridg ages 


cut can convey buts nyified. handsome weapon, an 


qualities SM & WESSON « 


EV 


ing, 0! 3 2 Revolver 


Soun 


in the legant manner, and is 


‘si ng you it 
ani for accurate shooting cannot be 


"BURGLARS and HIGHWAYMEN. and 
get four of them to pat 


REVO VER ever made wit 


who desire to specu ave no t 


— The heavens and the earth, says God, do . 


EXAMINE PALMER’S 
oncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


Compiled and Arranged by 
BR. PALMER, Mus. Dec. 


CHORUSES, Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., ar- 
ranged and adapted from the most celebrated composers 
especially for Concerts. 

$7.50 per doz. by Express; 75 cts. each by cpl 
The Concert Gems is issued in parts of 82 


at 20 cents per copy. $2.00 per eran $12 
(in one order), when sent by : 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a Copy & 
CONCERT GEMS. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


Rent | 91 strect, 
SECOND- 
tyy School-Books 


Bought Sold, and Exchanged. 
Send for Catalogue. 


A. 8, CLARK, 


878 34 Park Rew, New Werk. 


Just BReady,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic, 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C, FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass, 

This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe. 
cific directions to teachers of 1 grades how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic it h nm universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this departnent of work. Erle, 40 cents. 

ddress NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
354 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers O 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
nih. | The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the Calendar, containing full par- 
apply ~ 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
ror UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar 


Ca ee COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
Four courses of study. Jas. Ww. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY 


Emory Coll was organi in 1837. It is located 
ina on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


[senay. COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 


XFORD, GEORGIA. 
zed 


Stud For ladies and gentlemen, eee expenses 
to $192.50. Three New Buildin 
Gro, F. Macoum, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 844 


Used in Normal and Public Schools; 86 pages in 
each book. Can be ured with any copy book or 
with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND, 
_ Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Scheels. 


Agents Wanted. 


YOU WANT ENGAGE 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST Histo of the United States 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 
and make from $235 te 875 weekly, write to 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.t. 


A TRUE FRIEND. 
This large and finly Jilustra‘ed volume contains 
choice extracts and essays from the best Authors, giv- 
ing their best thoughts on Life, Character, and Conduct. 
Selected and arranged by A. J. CAMPBELL, Esq. “A 
book which attracts all classes.” Our Agents take from 
15 to 40 orders week. ts wanted. For 


Agen 
terms apply to the P Publisher, J. 8. 


ADIES 


Berea, O 


HITE |JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ¥ * ever pub’d 


NEW EDITION, of crery Adminis 


present time, w over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies ot Se 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable beok published. cae 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. 


yy RVERIDAY ENCYCLOPEDIA, Containing Over 
po W ords,—owitting what everybody knows,— 
mpiled from WEBSTER 30,090 synonyms, a complete 
dicot! onary of rhymes, abbreviations, foreign words 
hrases, business, neutical, musical, and law terms, my- 
hology, etc. ject, on which clear, 
satis: stactory information is given. A Book of 700 pages 
4x7, for $1.50! The same information cannot 
bad elsewhere, nor in as convenient yt accessible sbape, 
for less than $30. Sample ple free. Outfit 00. 
THAYER, M AM &00., rch 8t., Philadel., Pa. 


WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Cou. PARKER, 


wry in New England. For terms, 
‘A. YOUNG & CO., 
Arch Street, Boston. 


The People’s Dictionary, |5 


TIONIST AND READER. 
Foss, author of Elocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor. of West &t.. Boston. 408 y 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


48S. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June l,and Sept. 

18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. 


WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


Reina POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. _ 


NNETT INS wht. hd TR. ¥or Young Ladi 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNRTT, J AM. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address CHAs. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


Mae WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and grounds. ‘Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized States in the Union. 
A.M, cipal 


E. H, BARLOW, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
patany of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars ap pply at the 

8c. a 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 
AT For Both Sexes. 
1883, 
cipal. 


ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 
55 Address E. H. RvussELL, 


AJEW HAMPSHIRE ‘STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Fae N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, . 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. uNpDs, Ph.D. 430 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GRE Prin. 


TATE NORMAL — 


RAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with en examination 
on Wednesday, t. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 
dress Miss ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEK, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 


For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WRsTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. 80OTT. 183 
‘HE PHILA, NORMAL SCHOOL for 
KINDERGARTNER 
with Intermediate and School 
will reopen Oct. 20, 
Mrs. M. L. VAN Kreg, Prin., 


435 f 1333 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 
PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
. I, Common branches. lish and Scientific 
Classical. Address Mowry & , Principals. 
KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
nducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 


ef THe JouRNAL for the 
1880, 


Bound Volumes 
Address, NEW- ENG. PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley St. Boston, 


q 
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HISTORY READER: 


FOR SCHOOLS AND HOMES. 
Beautifully Ellustrated, Compiled, and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT. 


The immediate success and popularity attained by the “Geographical Reader” 
by the same author, indicated that reading-books of this character are in much 
demand, and the Natural History Reader has been prepared to more fully meet 
this demand. Itis an unusually interesting and attractive book. 


A sample copy for examination will be forwarded, postpaid, to any Teacher or 
School Officer, on receipt of 75 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


438 a New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 230 Aster Piace, New Vork: 
Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, BARTLEW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, THE MODERN SPELLER, 
FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, WARBRREN’S SPELLERS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, CAMPBELLS U. 8. HISTORY, 
ey Sent for Circulars. SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


TENTH EDITION.) Six Deuble-page Colored Maps from Original Drawings. 
LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS. Copies for Examination sent post-paid for 35 Cents. 
PRESIDENT THOMAS HUNTER, of the New York City Normal College, writes : “‘ Having carefully ex- 
“mined ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES History, I consider it quite equal to a similar class of 
books recently published in England. The style is clear and simple, the prominent and important facts con- 
cisely stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. Asa text-book for nners it is admirable, and as a 
hand-book in connection with a larger work, for older students it will be found invaluable.” 
S solicited. Special rates for introduction. Address, 


The STUDENT'S 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, 
4065 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘ktw ious.” 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND IN 
Educational Apparatus ana Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE GOLOR-SENSE. 


turers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ga For Catalogue and particulars address 


PRAN' ONAL COMPANY, 
THE PRANG Street, BOSTON. 


387 tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publish Franklin Sq., New York. NEW YORK. 
MYTHOLOGY ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. rman telat or Bute 
7 The Favorite Edition for School and (4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.95 
Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
B C A. WH ITE. | TION.” as Mrs. Mary Cowden -Clarke| advanced Ycience Series (18 vols.), «1.98 
y 5 | proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56| Putnam’s World’s Progress. 50 
Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) ind-books. 5vols.,each  .50 
Arranged for the use of Schools and ’ Putnam’s Art . 

; Classics for Schools, 1.50 
The Student's Mythology isa practical work, prepared by Copyright sales for six menths, 33,542 Leffingwell 8 in ’ ‘75 
wists the | Pocete fur Haus und Sonus, 

yete ed, 0, h 1umber o Se 4 

schoo cademies, are not | enter upon are Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, inclu the Esthetics, and 

volume, 515 pp., cloth, #1.25. Copies sent post-free for | Andronicus, which will be issued soon. Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, Chadbourne’s Natural 1.56 
for 75 cents. 4 : - A. ©, STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. us. 2.00 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. | pisnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. &. BARNES & CO. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


The most beautiful illustrations ever put into a 
school text-book, by the best artists, and equally excel- 
lent literary work, commend these books. NUMBER 
ONE PUBLISHED. Nos. 2 and 3 in press. Series soon 
to appear complete. Address 

a ¥ B. CARRINGTON, Gen’i Agent, 
32 Bromfield Street, » 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


ps 


pur ‘omg 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and A 
is invite 


to the Publishers. 


AN EDITION OF 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 


is now published. Specially adapted for use in 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


CADEMIES, attention 
d to 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 


which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
The Franklin Algebra, COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 
Worcester’s New Spellers, | MOWR0E'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut St 
&c., &c., &o. MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., WARREN'S New Geographies. — 
47 Franklin Street. 40422 | GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. 
LARK mA ARD, 134 Broadway. guag BOSTON. 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’] Readers; BERARD’S New U.S. History. | 
of algebra, | S0ODRICH'S Child's History. |" 
Wrench ROYSE’S American Literature, 
Lessons in Emg-| English Literature. 
and Higher Lessons i 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. APPLETON'S Young Chemist, 153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


Devonshire Boston. 
Parker’s Exercises 


—IN 
English Composition. 
THE BEST, AND THE 
MOST GENERALLY USED. 
SPECIMEN COPY, 40 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadelphia,| 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Speliers. 

elten’s Unrivaled Outli 

Sheppard’s Constitation. 


11 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
HMiuxicy’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geo 
BResceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El t i im Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent free on lication. 
1542zz 112 Fourth New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 
TIBBALS & SON'S, Publishers, 


Peterson’s Science. 124 Nasean St., New Vork. 


W. CHRISTERN CARL SCHOENHOF, Ww. RKE, 
37 Ww. New York. 146 Tremont St., Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


SPECIMEN PAGES of the followi 
ing books will be sent free by the author to all who will accom 
address & two-cent estamp: LA FONTAINE, ENTRETIENS SUR LA GRAMMAIRE, 


MERVEILLEUX, TALKS WITH 
Also, LA PREMIZRE LEGON DE FRANGAIS. 


UNJUGATION OF VEKSS, te accompany PETITES CAU- 

cents to the author for a copy. 

"DEUTSCHE BUCH DEM copy 
SAUVEUSB SCHULE. 80 cts. A for ex- 

t,to Teachers at half price, by,the author, Prof. A. Vas 


BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or EHachange. 


VanWinkle& Weedon, 


90 Chambers St., N.Y. City. 


For Choral Societies. 


Musical Associations in search of music to practice 
will do well to examine the following, by eminent com- 
posers, and not too difficalt: 


Light of the World, 

Noel. Chr; tmas Oratorio. 

Prodigal or Oratorio by 

Flight into cont). ston. 

edemption Hymn. $y parker. 

The Deluge, $2 Cantata, by 

Christmas. Cantata by Gutterson. 

Damnation of Faust, 


The Conspirators. 
Forty-Sixth Psalm, Suatey suck. 


OLIVER DITSON & C@., 


432 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


Enters u its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms open Oct. 
2, Nov. tf, Feb. 17, June 20, ELOOCUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas (granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00. Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., ov field, Ill. 
349 az J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


PorRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s 

Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 
National Subseri 


m Agency 
Oldest of the in the v's. 
Order PERIODICALS American 


14 & 16 
Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


109 
Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


th Books, 
ry every kind at wholesale rates, 
A line of SOCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 

lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 
A HENRY D. NOYES « CO., 
18% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Latest Text-Books. 


BURR’S ELASTICITY AND RESISTANCE OF THE 
MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 8vo, cloth... $5.00 
WEISBACH’S MEOHANIOS. Vol. III.; Kinematics 
and the Machinery of Transmission. Trans. by 
Prof. J. F. KLEIN. 8vo, cloth, ....... 
THURSTON’S MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING 
Part I.: Non-Metallic Materials. 8vo, cloth. 3,50 
THURSTON’S MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 
PART IL: Iron and Steel, 8vo, cloth.......... 5.00 
NICHOLS’ WATER SUPPLY, FROM A OHEMIOAL 
AND SANITARY STANDPUINT. Plates. 8vo, cl. 2.50 
STRUCTURES. 
4to, cloth. . 10.00 


DUBOIS’S STRAINS IN FRAMED 
Plates and Working Drawings. 
MAOCCORD’S KINEMATIOS AND PRACTICAL MEOH- 


8vo, cloth 5.00 
Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


*,* Our new Catalogue (Sept.) now ready. Free by mail, 


Hicclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Br 
School Officers to the following 


& Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


New Eclectic Ceographies. 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


Two Book Series. 


and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


Two Book Series. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Blectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thaltheimer’s Ceneral History. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 
Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies supplies introduction, 


on appl 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street, 
CINOINNATS, 


"NEW wom” 


8 Hawley 


— 
| | 
ty stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
| 
} 
ANISM. With many beaatiitul Wood-Kngravings. 
Send for Deser | 
Out: DA! 
Philadelphia. 


